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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “up-to-date” plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, “SOIL FERTILITY 
AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is $2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of fee Colne of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the liege of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Bai.ey, Director. 





The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a, General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY enna keee 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING Rane Bconamers 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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If we could once get squarely before 
the sheepmen of New York, all 
the good points of this 


Stewart 


Little Wonder 
Shearing Machine 


we are confident that every owner 
of 200 sheep or more would have 
one of these outfits. 


There is a two-horse power 
gasoline engine that is truly a mar- 
vel of compactness and energy. It 
will not only work to shear sheep, 
but will do any other work that 

two-horse power 
can accomplish. 


It will earn 
its Own way 
and pay a 
profit on any 
farm. 


The two shearing machines supplied on it are our latest model 
and carry the celebrated Stewart wide shear. 


It is worth your while to look into the merits of this outfit. Write 
for our complete Catalogue on it. 


Send now, and if you decide to get one, order early. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


127 LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO 


en 
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MONEY-MAKING RESULTS---YES ! 


Let’s get at the real facts—the solid truth about Profitable Poultry and Egg Production, doing so without 


exaggeration, without painting fancy pictures. 


Let’s consider what a 
by those who actually have gone into poultry-raising intelligently—who have followed advanced methods! 
facts will show, will prove, what the poultry industry today offers to earnest men and women. 


hen can do—what actually has been done 


These 
The three hens 


illustrated in this advertisement are living examples of the money-making, present-day possibilities in poultry 


raising. 


These hens, “born” in Cyphers Incubators, raised in Cyphers Brooders—well bred, well-fed, comfortably 
housed—have attained a productive power that is almost unbelievable. 


Remember also the present attractive 


market prices for eggs and poultry meats—and what the Parcels Post now offers in quick sales, higher prices and 


economical delivery. It’s easy to figure the 


PROOF OF THE PROFITS 


that await keen and alive poultry-raisers in 1913 who use correct methods and have the proper guidance. 
us now—today—for our 244-page free Book “‘Profitable Poultry and Egg Production.” 


the facts you need. \ 
ment and Demonstration Poultry Farm. 


Write 
It’s crowded full of just 


Gives in detail the remarkable results we attain on the Cyphers Company’s $75,000.00 Experi- 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders 


They are Self-regulating, Self-ventilating, Fireproof—also proof against heat and moisture troubles. 
records, for continuous big hatches have never been equalled. 


Their 


We print here short extracts from half a dozen letters to give you just an idea of the genuine satisfaction Cyphers 


Machines are giving all over the country. 


THAT MEANS RIGHT TOOLS 


If you sincerely mean to win success you must have a 
real incubator. That means the Standard Cyphers. 
It has stood for years at the very head—the recognized 
hatching machine of proved merit. Used and Endorsed 
by more Government Experiment Stations, by more 
State Agricultural Colleges, by more ‘practical, large- 
scale poultry raisers and by more well-known, successful 
poultrymen than all other makes combined. 

Our Big Free Book fully illustrates and describes 
over one hundred Standard Poultry Appliances and 
Specialties, all of which have been tried out and demon- 
strated on our $75,000 Poultry Farm. 


The Remarkable Egg Yields 


we secure from our fowls more than double the ordinary 
production. And what we do, you can do, wherever 


Full reports, and hosts of others in the big 1913 Free Book. 
you have learned the practical things this book teaches you must have the proper means of applying them. 


When 


you are located, if you have the right equipment and 
the right knowledge—if you really make a business of 
keeping up-to-date on every fact and discovery that 
means greater egg— 


Poultry Meat Production 


F This great Free, Money Making Book, backed up by 
Cyphers Free Bulletin and Personal Letter Service, 
and the immensely valuable free booklet of 1912-13 
$1,000 PRIZE CONTEST REPORTS—makes it pos- 
sible for you to personally apply every discovery made 
at the Cyphers Company’s Soe also to profit by the 
actual, money-making experiences of poultry raisers all 
over the country, many of whom had problems similar to 
your own. To avoid mistakes you absolutely need this 
wealth of practical information. You cannot afford to 
go by guess. You 


MUST USE RIGHT METHODS 


; What these methods are this great Free Book will tell you. It 
is the most complete, the most valuable free poultry book ever pub- 
lished.. For example, it gives you on page 7 the Three Foundation 
Factors in Profitable Poultry and Egg Production. Three basic 
facts you need to know before you really begin to make money. On 
page 8 it points out Six Avenues of Waste. Guides you clear of 
Common pitfalls. Tells you how to make your flock ail productive. 
The information on these two pages alone is worth many, many 
dollars to you. 

Our Free Book also contains eight special chapters that go into 
the very heart of the practical questions that come up every day. 
They tell in simplest language the things to do—the things to avoid, 
They point the way to greatest re- 
turns. The titles of the chapters are: 

Chapter I—What is Possible in Poultry 
Meat Production. Chapter II—What Can 
Be Done in the Way of Egg Pro- 

duction. Chapter III—Deep-Lit- 

ter Feeding Experiments of 1912. Chapter IV—Quick Maturity in Gener- 

al- e Fowls. Chapter V—Ages and Weights of Chickens for Table 

Use. Chapter VI—How to Establish Prolific Egg-Yield Flocks. Chapter 
VII—Today’s Best Chance in the Poultry Business. Chapter VIII—Small- 

Scale Poultry Keeping on a Practical Bases. 


Write today for your copy of ‘‘Profita- 
Get These FREE Books ble Poultry and Egg Production’’ 244- 
pages, hundreds of illustrations—also send 10 cents in stamps to cover cost 
of mailing a Free copy of our valuable book, ‘‘Reports of Successful Poultry 
Growers’”’—actual experiences for which we paid $1000 in eighty- 
three Cash Prizes. his book is worth hundreds of dollars to 
poultry raisers. Send coupon at once for “Profitable Poultry and G 
E Production” which tells the whole story, and will be mailed 
PREE, postage paid to any address, domestic or foreign. Address 


Buy a Real Incubator—One 
That Will Hatch Every Egg 
That is Worth Hatching 


Coupon 


Cyphers ° 

Incubator Co. 
Dept. 176 

BUFFALO, NEW YORE 
@ Gentlemen: Please send 
free, copy of your book, 
“Profitable Poultry and Egg 
Production” for 1913, and the 


full facts about Cyphers Company 
Service. 


Cyphers Incubator Company 


Dept. 176 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y., 23 Barclay St., Boston, Mass., 12-14 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill., 329-331 Plymouth Ct., Kansas 
City, Mo., 317-319 Southwest Blvd.; Oakland, Cal., 

4 1569 Broadway; London, Eng., 121-123 Finsbury P’v’t. 


eR pasinscesteiiie me Naansatin 


Address.......... 
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POULTRY 


Eggs For Hatching from the following varieties may be furnished as long as the supply 
lasts: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, Brown Leghorn, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese, Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner and domesticated Wild 
Mallard Ducks. All eggs are from constitutionally strong stock. 


| Eggs Laid ist yr. | Eggs Laid 2d yr. | Eggs Laid 3d yr. |Total eggs laid 3yr 

Lady Cornell 257 ‘ 191 648 . 
Madam Cornell 245 ¢ 163 539 
Cornell Surprise | 180 5 196 562 
____Cornell Supreme ou eee 220 660 

Market Eggs and Dressed Poultry will be on special exhibit during Farmer’s Week. 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture 


THACA, B. ¥. 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


Y needn’t fear a visit from 
ou the Sealer of Weights and 
er ~ Measures if you use.... 

URING the uncertain days of 


THATCHER chickhood, give the tiny fellows 


every chance. H-O Steam-Cooked 

Chick Food is the ideal food for 

MILK them. Perfectly balanced and 
wonderfully easy to digest. 


BOTTLES Every bag is tagged with a guar- 


anteed analysis. 


You won’t give over-capacity H-O Poultry Feeds 


either, because they are accurate ! 

Send for our free book. It tells Poultry Feed Scratching Feed 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Dry Poultry Mash Chick Feed 
your profits. Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 

JOHN J. CAMPBELL, % . 

THATCHER MFG. CO. OHN J. CAMPBELL, Gen, Sales Agt 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo 


include 


Should You or Your Friends WANT A FARM 
CALL ON US 


The beautiful lake region of Central New York offers you an ideal home. Let us 
locate you where you will be more than satisfied. Write us for a list of satisfied customers. 


W. B. GEORGIA & SON REAL ESTATE 


9 156 E. State St. ITHACA, N. Y. 





SAMUEL FRASER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Consulting Agriculturist, Fruitgrower and Nurseryman 
We have 250 acres of orchards under our direct management and propagate nursery 
stock from selected bearing trees of merit. 


500,000 first class fruit trees from which to select. 
No scale. True to name. Healthy, vigorous trees. Catalog free. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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LYTH TILE CO. = 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 


Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TILE 


and all kinds of fireproofing material in the Sauiiiied? Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 


all farmers who investigate quality before 
buying. 


LS SS! =| =LS_=]| Sh SS! LSS —_—_S === 


Custom Hatching is an Old Paying Business 


q The Egyptians have 
run hatching ovens since 
the days of Moses. This 
year their 512 ovens 
hatched over 125,000,000 


chicks. 


- | | H 

G In this country, cs- | = fmm ; A! 

tom hatching in a Can- | | wd or is ; 

dee sectional incubator | ee Se eS _- 

has become a profitable : . rg 0 

business in itself, with an ——_— fi 

unlimited field before it. i — i — a. 
| 


q Conducted Separ- 

ately or in combina- 

tion with Poultry. ig. ha at ta scan 

@ Customers bring their eggs to the Central Custom Hatchery and call for their chicks. The operat- 


ing work is light and pleasurable. Candee Incubators hold from 1,200 to 20,000 eggs (the one illus- 


trated has 1,200 capacity). Even the largest sizes can be handled by one person. Any good cellar 
is suitable for the incubator. 


@ Let us send you our catalogue giving facts and figures on Custom Hatching profits, method of 
handling and complete details. 


Saertee Incubator and Brooder Co., Dept. A, Eastwood, New York 
SO SS SS SS 


fp frites iris bes © 
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SECOND TERM 
SUPPLIES 


OST OF YOU bought your books at the 
Co-op the first term. You will naturally 
get your second term supplies there, too. Tell 
the others. They will then want to trade at 
the Co-op, where the sales force work for you. 
You get the latest edition of the books and 
the best materials. Let us know how you 
want the Co-op improved. 


Typewriter Paper 


All typewriter paper is not used in type- 
writers by any means. We begin to think that 
most of it is used for writing with pen and 
ink or pencil. Ask to see either the forty or 
ninety-cent grades. 


THE CO-OP 


Morrill Hall. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THzE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Cover Design. Photo by Morgan. 

Frontispiece. 

Observations on the Distribution of Daily Egg Production. J. E. Rice 
Breeding Farms of Great Britain. F. S. Peer 

Breeding American Merinos for Type. D. K. Bell 

The Cornell Expedition to Opefenoke Swamp. J. C. Bradley 

The Present Status of Pure-Bred Live Stock. H.H. Wing 

Meeting of the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association. J..S. Brown,’13.... 
Coéperative Credit for the Fruit Grower. G. E. Matter, '|4 

New Agricultural Buildings. H. M. Stanley, ’15 


A County Breeders’ Association. E. S. Savage 


Estate Management in the Commuting Zone of New York City. 
T. E. Milliman, ’12, Sp. 
The New Animal Husbandry Buildings. R. E. Deuel 
The Care of Corn for Seed. C. P. Hartley 
The Codperative Creamery. W. B. Liverance 
Editorials 
Campus Notes 
General Agricultural News 


Book Reviews 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR 
Canada, $1.15 Foreign, $1.30 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Copyright by The Cornell Countryman 
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FEBRUARY, 1913 


THE DISTRIBUTION 


No. 5 


OF 


DAILY EGG PRODUCTION 


By James E. Rice 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University. 


HE motherly instinct of the domes- 
tic fowl to deposit her eggs in a 
secluded place and the invention of 
trap nests have made possible the 
accurate recording of daily egg produc- 
tion. This makes it practicable, at 
least for scientific purposes, to do 
systematic selection and mating of 
fowls, according to their egg produc- 
ing value. The invention of pedigree 
hatching trays and serviceable types 
of leg-bands have provided the means 
by which we may segregate, mark 
and record the offspring from special 
matings. These discoveries are des- 
tined to revolutionize the productive 
power of the domestic fowl. 

The fact that the breeder now may 
know the daily record of his hens, 
enables him to make many observa- 
tions of individuals under different 
and varying conditions of production. 
By these observations the breeder 
may discover important relationships 
between the physiological and environ- 
mental conditions and the egg laying 
qualities of hens. For example, he 
may ascertain the correlation be- 
tween prolificacy and climatic condi- 
tions as regards temperature, length of 
day, etc.; or the physiological condi- 
tions as regards fatness, weight of 
fowl, age of fowl, color of shank, 
condition of molt, size of the egg, etc.; 
or the laws of inheritance as regards 
control of sex, the comparative pre- 
potency of male and female; or the 
correlation ot type of fowl to per- 


formance. Already several of these 
correlations have been sufficiently 
worked out to warrant their accept- 
ance. Many more are not fully estab- 
lished but give promise of important 
discoveries of important laws which 
will be far-reaching in their influ- 
ence, scientifically and commercially. 
Among the more important of these 
are the possibilities (1) of lengthening 
the commercially-profitable-produc- 
tive life of the domestic fowl, (2) 


‘of increasing the powers of reproduc- 


tion, (3) of developing greater vigor 
of constitution to withstand the strain 
of heavy egg production, (4) of im- 
proving the commercial quality of 
eggs and flesh, (5) of discovering 
external characters by which the high 
or low producing individuals may be 
recognized without resorting to expen- 
sive trap nesting methods. In the 
light of what has been accomplished 
through scientific breeding it may be 
reasonably expected that these possi- 
bilities may become probabilities or 
realities. 

In this article some of the more im- 
portant observations from a study of 
the daily egg records for three years 
of two flocks of Single Comb White 
Leghorn hens will be presented. 


Hens Normally Lay Most Eggs the 
First Year, Less the Second, and 
Least the Third 
The impression one receives when 
studying Table I is that a large pro- 
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portion of hens made their best record 
the first year, their medium record the 
second year, and their lowest record 
the third year. The average produc- 
tion of eggs per year per hen of the 
38 hens in Flock “B” that lived to 
complete three years of production 
Was: 1st year—145 eggs, 2d year— 
125 eggs and 3d year—109 eggs. 
These may be taken as reasonable 
expectations of the manner in which 
egg production is distributed for three 
years with Leghorn fowls in New York 
State. 


What Constitutes High and Low 
Production ? 

The question of greatest import- 
ance in the breeding of fowls for egg 
production is to determine accurately 
the egg laying character of the indi- 
viduals used in mating, because on 
this, the breeder must base his inter- 
pretation of the laws of inheritance. 
The laying records of the fowls and 
their ancestors are the terms of the 
equation. If the terms are not correct, 
the conclusions cannot be considered 
sound. It has been assumed by some 
authorities on breeding that the domes- 


tic fowl possesses the character of ‘“‘high 
productiveness”’ or the absence of high 
productiveness which ordinarily may 


be termed “low productiveness” or 
non productiveness. A casual exami- 
nation of large numbers of daily egg 
records shows that there is no 


AuTHor’s NotE—The data and illustra- 
tions in these studies are based upon calendar 
year records. They show what actually 
took place as regards the egg production, 
broodiness, etc. ‘of go Single Comb White 
Leghorns each day for three years in two 
flocks of 45 hens each. 

A study of these records, based on actual 
“laying years”; that is, three years from the 
time each hen laid her first egg, or three 
years from the day she was hatched, would 
slightly change the results as regards the 
groupings and the annual production, but 
would not materially alter the final con- 
clusions as here presented. To make a 
study of the “laying year” records as sug- 
gested would require the fourth year records, 
which are not available at the time this 
article is written. The fowls are now in 
their fourth year and will be retained during 
their lives. The data will be presented 
when it becomes available, to show each 
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natural line of demarcation that 
may be used to group fowls into 
arbitrary classes of high, medium or 
low productiveness. On the contrary, 
it will be seen in Tables I and II 
that the gradations in productiveness 
between the hens whose records are 
here given for example, are for the 
first year’s production of flock B, 
from 248 eggs to 53, in the second 
year’s production, 219 to 60, in the 
first and second year’s production com- 
bined, 448 to 113, in the third years’ 220 
to 1, and in three years’ combined 
661 to 154. Notwithstanding this 
wide range in individual produc- 
tion all of these records, as a rule, 
show only slight differences in egg 
yield between the fowls next above 
or below any given individual when 
arranged in the order of their pro- 
duction as is done in Table I. 
Rarely is there a difference of more 
than 5 to 1o eggs in the record of 
adjacent hens in any given year. 
These differences frequently, are either 
increased, obliterated or reversed when 
the ratings of the same fowls for other 
years are considered. One may select 
from Table I for illustration any pair 
of fowls at random for any given year, 
and note the way in which the “dif- 
ference’ between their egg yields will 
vary: For example, Table II. 

In view of these wide differences in 
production of the same hens different 
years it becomes of prime importance 


complete year’s production, according to the 
date on which the hens were hatched or the 
date on which they commenced to lay. 

The records of egg production, broodiness, 
etc., on which this study is based, are 
essentially accurate. Slight errors in trap 
nesting or in recording may have oc- 
curred, which, if known, might affect, 
slightly, the general results here shown by a 
change in the groups where differences in 
yearly egg yield is slight. However, great 
care was exercised in trapping, and recording 
and in checking the data, which warrants 
the assumption that the figures here given are 
as accurate as is humanly possible when large 
numbers of fowls and many records, and the 
human element, are involved. 

In all tables used in this article, the black- 
faced type indicates the highest production; 
the Roman type, medium production; the | 
italics, the lowest production in any given 
group of fowls. 
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to determine what constitutes high, 
medium or low productiveness. We 
should have some accurate means if 
possible, of standardizing performance 
if we are to draw accurate conclusions 
regarding the inheritance of fecundity. 

A more striking method of showing 
by comparison the way in which the 
estimated egg producing power varies, 
according to the method which is 
used to determine productive value, 
is to compare the “ratings” of various 
hens, Table I. 

Here we have a different rating for 
each hen, depending upon which 
method we use to determine her 
value as a producer. 


Hens Differ in the Distribution of Egg 
Yield Each Year and for Periods 
of Years 


In Table III are grouped the egg 
production of two flocks of hens each 
year for three years and the total for 
three years, with the object of showing 
the proportion of hens and their egg 
yield that (1) laid the most eggs the 
first calendar year, less the second, 
and least the third year; (2) least the 
first year, more the second, and most 
the third, etc., as indicated. 

It will be seen that in group I, by the 
use of different styles of type, that forty- 


eight per cent of Flock A and forty-two 
per cent of Flock B laid most eggs the 
first year, less the second and least the 
third respectively; that in group II 
nine per cent of Flock A and five 
per cent of Flock B laid least eggs the 
first year, more the second, and most 
the third, giving a total yield for three 
years of four hundred and thirty-eight 
and three hundred and ninety eggs re- 
spectively; that in group III, nine 
per cent of Flock A and twenty-six 
per cent of Flock B laid most the first, 
least the second, and medium the third 
year, or a total for three years of four 
hundred and fifty-six eggs and four 
hundred and sixteen eggs respectively. 
Combining groups I and III, that laid 
the most eggs the first year, we find 
fifty-seven per cent in Flock A and 
sixty-eight per cent in Flock B; while, 
if we combine groups II and IV, those 
laying the least the first year, we find 
eighteen per cent in Flock A and fifteen 
per cent in Flock B; combining groups 
V and VI, the groups that made the 
medium production the first year, we 
find eighteen per cent in Flock A and 
twelve per cent in Flock B. It will 
be seen that the largest total yield in 
three years is to be found in group III; 
namely, four hundred and fifty-six eggs, 
where the hens laid most the first year, 


DIFFERENCES IN EGG PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN FOWLS FOR THREE YEARS. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EGG PRODUCTION BY ONE YEAR PERIODS AS AN 
INDICATION OF PROLIFICACY 


Fiock A. TABLE III 


THREE CALENDAR YEAR RECORDS OF 33 S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 
UNIVERSITY 


Group N 
Symbol No. Hens % of Total 


Ist year 


I e 175.2 
II 4 ; I14.7 
III 187.0 
IV : ; 137.3 
V j 112.5 
VI 144.0 
VII 70.0 
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THREE CALENDAR YEAR REcORDs OF 38 S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


Fow_s AT CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY 
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65 
least the second, and medium the third 
year in Flock A, and that group III, 
that laid most the first, least the second, 
and medium the third, produced four 
hundred and sixteen eggs in three years. 
Many other interesting comparisons 
can be made, all of which indicate the 
apparent impossibility of finding a 
group in any given flock of fowls 
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FACTORS IN BREEDING FOR EGG 
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where one can determine, by a first, a 
second or a third year record, which 
hens are the highest and which the 
lowest producers. 

Problem: If we are to select the 
highest producers and discard the 
lowest producers, for a breeding flock 


which groups shall be chosen from 
Table IIT? 


The pedigree tray that 


The scales that weigh 
segregates the chicks 


the eggs and chicks 
PRODUCTION. 


Continued in the next issue with color plate, showing the daily egg production of thirty- 


three hens for three years. 





BREEDING FARMS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By F. S. Peer 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


HE Britain is a natural born 
breeder of domestic animals. 
Nearly every farmer throughout the 
entire country is a breeder of some 
kind of pure bred farm stock, to say 
nothing of the tens of thousands of pet 
animal fanciers, who are breeding 
everything from guinea pigs to fallow 
deer, from guinea hens to birds of 
paradise. 

Although England is but a little 
larger than the State of New York, her 
breeders and fanciers have produced 
more distinct families of domestic 
animals from the original stock of the 
country than all the rest of the world 
combined. They have at the present 
time some twenty-four or five distinct 
breeds of sheep, twelve breeds of cattle, 
and seven breeds of horses. We pride 
ourselves, as a nation, on our develop- 
ment along every line, but we must in 
frankness admit that we are about two 
hundred years behind the breeders of 
England in the art and science of 
breeding for improvement. England 
has not only long since become the 
“Stud Farm of the World,” but she is 
likely to maintain her supremacy. 

The question is often asked, ““Why 
is it that in America we cannot or do 
not produce equally as good farm stock 
as is produced in Great Britain?” 
There are a great many things that 
have vontributed to the success of the 
English breeders. The principal..one 
is the climate which seems especially 
suited to the production of nutritious 
pastures. In addition to this the 
gentlemen of the country, including the 
nobility, are landowners and farmers 
almost to a man, and to a man they 
are breeders of one or more kinds of 
farm stock. Not only are the present 
owners breeders, but their fathers, 
grandfathers and great grandfathers 
bred the same kind of stock on the 
same estate, and their studs and herds 
have been handed down to the present 
generation, together with the tradi- 


tions of the race. The fathers were 
very ambitious to improve their breed 
of stock and it is not unusual, therefore, 
for their sons to be born with the same 
desire, strengthened and intensified. 

So it comes about that the English 
breeders are born to the art of breeding 
and know many things intuitively that 
we, their less fortunate sons, have to 
learn by hard experience and failures. 
An intuitive knowledge of animals and 
horticulture has made the Englishman 
the best breeder and his country the 
most beautiful one, from a rural 
standpoint of view, in the world. 

Not only have these studs, herds 
and flocks descended from father to 
son, from generation to generation, but 
there are any number of stud grooms, 
herdsmen and shepherds scattered all 
over England whose fathers, grand- 
fathers and even great grandfathers 
were on the same estate in the same 
capacity before them. 

When we contrast this state of 
things with the conditions in our own 
new country in which few of us have 
had the example of a father or even 
neighbor to guide us, we see how handi- 
capped we have been in comparison. 
Our assets are that we are young and 
willing to learn; and about the first 
lesson that we will acquire is that the 
best animals we can get are poor 
enough, and so on until we finally 
discover that the fountain head is the 
best source to which we can turn to 
insure getting the highest type, breed 
and prepotency of blood that is neces- 
sary to produce the results we are aim- 
ing to attain. 

Occasionally a breed is benefited by 
a change of climate, but as a rule most 
breeds attain the highest state of per- 
fection in their own native land. In 
order, therefore, to transport the breed 
to another country it becomes necessary 
for many years to return to its native 
land for fresh blood in order to main- 
tain the true family type. 
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My advice is, chase after no man’s 
rainbow, but try and produce one in 
your own yard. Do not be carried 
away by a great noise that has only 
wind and money in it. If you would 
have a fine animal try and breed it. 
There are thousands of great animals 
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born every year that are never devel- 
oped beyond the ordinary, because the 
owner is looking elsewhere to some 
other breeder who is making a lot of 
noise and money in proportion over 
some other particular animal or 
family. 


BREEDING AMERICAN MERINOS FOR TYPE 


By David K. Bell 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FTER careful observation of the 
various flocks, I am thoroughly 
convinced of the fact that at the 
present time there is a woeful lack of 
uniformity in appearance, quality and 
general characteristics of the individual 
American Merino flock. 

Before going farther I wish to define 
the term “Breeding for Type.’’ It is 
mating the sexes so that the offspring 
shall have the same characteristics in 
conformation, style, quality and gen- 
eral appearance that exists in both 
sire and dam. 


In breeding for type, first select the 
type that you wish to breed, and then 
the ewe branch of the flock. Be care- 
ful that their ancestors, as far back as 
it is possible to trace, possess the same 
qualities and type you wish to repro- 


duce. This is important, for by so 
doing you will, to some extent, avoid 
variations in the offspring. Natural 
ways are always the same, and if there 
are different forms and type in the 
ancestors they will reappear in the 
offspring, as circumstances permit, 
according to the law ‘“‘Like produces 
like.” 

After selecting the ewe flock as I 
have described, choose the ram. He 
should be one that would meet all the 
good qualities of the ewes, but more 
intense in type. His breeding should 
be upon the same lines as that of the 
ewes, and his ancestors should carry in 
their pedigrees the same characteris- 
tics that you wish to perpetuate in the 
flock. It will never do to use a ram 
because he is a good individual and not 


supported by a satisfactory pedigree. 
If his blood lines are defective you 
may be certain that the defects will 
appear in his get. In some sense the 
statement that the ram is half the flock 
iscorrect. Itis true, figuratively, that 
he gets half the increase in lambs. 
But is he entitled to half the value in 
theincrease? This will depend largely 
on the breeding o1 the ewes, for if they 
are more intensely bred in type than 
the ram, his share will be less than 
half, as the ewes will transmit more of 
their good qualities than the sire. If 
you have ewes that are producing 
lambs according to your ideal, do not 
dispose of them, for as breeders they 
have an unlimited value in your flock. 

It will be seen that I am a firm 
believer in line breeding. Line breed- 
ing is mating sexes of the same breed- 
ing, but having different immediate 
ancestors and bred with the same 
object in view. It is not necessary 
that they shall be bred in the same 
flock, but it is necessary that they 
have the same characteristics and all 
the particulars of type, and that they 
be of the same line of breeding. This, 
I believe, is the safest and surest way 
to obtain the best results and to main- 
tain uniformity of type. I cannot 
concur with those who believe that 
closely in-and-in breeding is the surest 
and best way of breeding the Merino, 
although I admit that it is the surest 
and quickest way of establishing uni- 
formity in type and, in the hands of a 
skilled breeder, may be continued suc- 
cessfully tor several generations. This 
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is the same system that Cruickshank 
of Scotland, used to improve his Short- 
horns, and that Ed Hammond of 
Vermont, and Peter Martin of New 
York, the latter of the present day, 
raised the standard of their Merinos. 
Some of the best animals of both 
cattle and sheep that I have ever seen 
were closely in-bred. But one trouble 
in this manner oi breeding is that 
defects and undesirable qualities ap- 
pearing in both sire and dam, or in 


Countryman 


that a breeder can maintain to a high 
standard the individuality, uniformity 
and general characteristics of his flock. 
The tendency of all domestic sheep is 
to degenerate to what they were in 
ages gone by, and the breeder should 
constantly keep this fact in mind. 
This is clearly demonstrated in many 
of the flocks of Merino sheep of the 
present day, that at one time had 
obtained a high standard of perfec- 
tion, where carelessness and indiffer- 


CHAMPION AMERICAN MERINO RAM. 


their ancestors, will be more marked in 
the lambs, and how tew there are of us 
who have the courage to eliminate 
these imperfect offspring from the 
flock or herd. I presume all will agree 
with me that there is seldom or ever an 
animal that has not some undesirable 
qualities that the owner, if he be a good 
judge, knows what and where they are. 
I think there is no surer way to per- 
petuate and establish these defects 
than by closely in-and-in breeding. 
Some may desire to know why I 
consider it so important to breed for 
type. It is because it is the only way 


ence in selecting sires and disregarding 
types and blood lines have brought the 
flocks to a low standard of excellence in 


two or three crosses. If these breeders 
had followed nature’s law, ‘‘Like pro- 
duces like,’’ and used rams of the type 
I have described, I have no doubt 
their flocks would still have occupied 
their former high - position among 
breeders of the present day. 

I have no patience with those 
breeders who are trying to improve 
their sheep and establish a type by 
making one or two violent crosses. 
Forexample: mating a very intensely 
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bred ram that is now known as ‘‘A”’ 
type American merino, to a plain 
Delaine ewe, expecting by this cross 
to establish in the flock a type known 
as the ‘““B” type. No doubt many of 
the offspring of the first cross will prove 
satisfactory, but only disappointment 
awaits the breeder in his second or 
third cross; for in the produce there 
are two distinct elements at work in 
the one animal, inherited from the sire 
and the dam. The forces at work 
throughout the gestation period will 
demonstrate what the offspring will be. 
They may inherit some of the qualities 
of their great-great-grandsires or dams, 
thereby producing an unevenness in 
the flock which should be avoided. 
This is confirmed by all experiments in 
this and foreign countries. 

Then again they cross the American 
Merino with the German, or French 
branch (Rambouillet), of the Merino 
family, claiming that they can establish 
a breed of sheep by making one or two 
crosses. That these two families have 
been bred in different lines with 


different environments for the past 


century, thereby establishing two dis- 
tinct breeds, and to think that the 
uniting of these two elements, after 
this long period, could produce satis- 
factory results, is beyond scientific 
reasoning. Harry Stewart in his work 
on ‘‘Domestic Sheep,” in speaking of 
the Rambouillet, says that “By selec- 
tion and breeding, a distinctly new 
race, indeed, a well defined breed, was 
produced, differing in important points 
from the original foundation stock.” 
Before a breed is entitled to a name, it 
should be able to reproduce itself with 
some assurance of form, conformation, 
quality and general appearance, and 
with such crosses this is not possible. 
It is true that the increase. of some of 
the crosses may prove satisfactory in 
the show-ring, but as breeders will be 
very disappointing. 

It is well known to most breeders 
that many of our flocks have not par- 
ticularly been bred to type, and even 
those that have, have in their ancestors 
some characteristics and qualities not 
desired and there will occasionally 
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come among the offspring lambs that 
inherit some of these objectionable 
qualities, although, perhaps far re- 
moved. With this I think all will agree 
with me. Now what isa breeder to do 
when instances of this kind occur in 
the flock? I would advise eliminating 
all such animals, but before disposing 
of them remove the ear label, so as to 
prevent them from being used as 
breeders in other pure bred flocks. 
This is the plan that I adopted long 
ago. 

In many Merino flocks at the 
present time there are both the 
American type and Delaine type, both 
pure bred, intermixed through the 
individual members of the flock. The 
owner wishes to purchase a ram to head 
the flock. He procures a grand in- 
dividual and pays a high price expec- 
ting that he will reproduce himself in 
the offspring. This is a Herculean 
task for the ram, and the results may 
not be as satisfactory as the breeder 
would like. The ram is very likely to 
be blamed, which is unfair to him. 
The same animal, but in another flock 
where the ewes have been carefully 
bred to the same type, would prove a 
great success. Instances of this kind 
have come within my own obser- 
vation. 

No doubt the reader realizes that I 
consider line breeding, coupled with 
the same qualities of type in both sires 
and dams, and long pedigrees accom- 
panied with good individuals, are the 
most essential things for successful 
sheep breeding. Another essential 
point is the care given to the flock, for 
after the careful breeding of the sheep, 
in order to obtain the best results, the 
flock must be given the best of care, 
using all the improved methods now 
known for health, together with all the 
natural foods obtainable in winter as 
well as summer. The young and 
growing part of the flock should be 
developed to its utmost by using judg- 
ment in care and feeding, for I know 
that a breeder cannot succeed and 
obtain the best results and maintain 
the high standard in type which he is 
aiming to produce unless he does. 
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THE CORNELL EXPEDITION. TO OKEFENOKE 
SWAMP 


By J. C. Bradley 


Assistant Professor of Entomology, Cornell University 


HERE is a fascination about a 
swamp in which no other form of 
nature shares. The very word sug- 
gests mysterious and uncanny places, 
half lights, and weird creatures in 
noiseless activities, bent upon the ful- 
filment of their varied destinies. As 
our familiarity with the swamp in- 
creases, the fascinations do not vanish, 
but rather the wondersincrease. Here 
as nowhere else, hidden lives are being 
led, hidden tragedies enacted. Herein- 
deed is life in its fullest intensity with- 
out the disturbing human element. 
Such places challenge the naturalist to 
discover their secrets. 

Among the swamps of eastern North 
America, the Okefenoke is surpassed 
in size only by the Everglades, and is 
in many resepcts unique. William 
Bartram, in recounting his travels thru 
Georgia and Florida in the 18th cen- 
tury, tells of a vast morass at the 
source of the St. Mary’s and the 
Suawanee Rivers which was called by 
the Indians Oaquafenogan, meaning 
trembling earth. He did not visit the 
swamp but mentions some of the 
strange legends with which the Indians 
had surrounded it. One quaint legend 
told of a race of women of unbelievable 
beauty that dwelt on an island in the 
recesses of the swamp which receded 
like a will-of-the-wisp before the ap- 
proaching traveller. The swamp has 
remained until the present day almost 
a terra incognita and even to the 
naturalist its wonders were almost 
unknown. The maps which have been 
published are highly inaccurate and 
disagree even in their leading features 
altho in the last part of the past cen- 
tury, some attempt was made at a 
rough survey. It has remained a 
sanctuary for birds, bears, deer, alliga- 
tors, and innumerable other animals, 
and is today one of the very few exten- 
sive tracts of land in the eastern United 
States which shelters a fauna and a 


flora essentially unchanged by the 
destructive activities of the white man. 

As special assistant entomologist of 
the State of Georgia, the writer in the 
summers of 1909, Ig10, and rog11, 
several times laid plans for a trip into 
the swamp but each time was obliged 
to postpone the venture, except for a 
brief reconnaissance of the eastern and 
northwestern edges. 

During the past winter, the Okefe- 
noke swamp was a topic for much dis- 
cussion among the biological depart- 
ments of Cornell. Too long, it was 
declared, had naturalists been content 
to speed by its very edges on fast 
trains without stopping to penetrate 
its secret fastnesses. It was deemed 
high time that the biology of the 
swamp be investigated, for in a few 
years it might be changed forever by 
the encroachment of the woodman’s 
axe. 

Since no funds were available for an 
official expedition it became necessary 
for those who contemplated going to 
beg, borrow, or in some way raise the 
necessary funds, which after all were 
not very considerable. However, on 
the twenty-fifth of May a substantial 
party was found gathered in the Union 
Station at Washington, ready after a 
wordy and protracted session with 
various ticket and baggage agents, to 
board the New York Atlanta and New 
Orleans limited for the sunny south- 
land. The party consisted ot Assistant 
Professor C. R. Crosby of this college, 
D. A. H. Wright of the department of 
Vertebrate Zoology, M. D. Leonard, 
13, 9. C. Bishop, ’13, A. R. Cahn, ’13, 
and the writer. E. L. Worsham, ex 
’o7, now State Entomologist of Georgia 
joined the party at Atlanta, where we 
spent a day. 

Fargo, a little lumber village on the 
Georgia, Southern and Florida railroad, 
was where we left the railroad early the 
following morning for the trip into the 
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swamps, and found awaiting us C. S. 
Spooner, ’o7, and Paul Battle, Boy 
Scout, from Bainbridge, Ga. Mr. 
Bennett of the Fargo Land Co., had 
very kindly made arrangements for 
guides to take us into the swamp, and 
his company carried us to the edge of 
the swamp on a train road that they 
had built for logging purposes. 

Encamped at last on Billy’s Island, 
well in the heart of the swamp, our 
work began in earnest. A log cabin 
was fitted up for a laboratory, and the 
work of exploration and collection 
commenced. 

The Okefenoke swamp extends about 
45 miles north and south, and about 25 
east and west. Within it arise the St. 
Marys and the Suawanee Rivers, the 
latter made famous by the old planta- 
tion song, the one flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean, the other into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The water in the swamp 
is clear, flowing, never stagnant, per- 
fectly healthy to drink, but of the 
color of strong clear coffee. It is dis- 
agreeable because always quite warm. 
The area of the swamp consists in gener- 
al of three types, the so-called prairies, 
the islands and the swamp proper. 

The prairies form most of the eastern 
and southern parts of the swamp. 
They consist of vast shallow inundated 
areas, with a bottom of muck into 
which one would sink for a long ways, 
were it not for the presence of the roots 
of water lilies or other plants. Some 
of these prairies are thickly covered 
with rushes, so as to give the appear- 
ance of fields of hay. Others are 
covered with a wonderful profusion of 
water lilies, which were in full bloom 
at the time we visited them. Where 
the water lily roots afford a foothold, 
one can walk about the prairies quite 
freely without getting above waist 
deep. Arrow-arum and a_ purple- 
flowered bladderwort grow in great 
profusion on the prairies, as well as 
several other plants. 

At intervals the prairies are inter- 
rupted by copses of cypress trees 
among which have grown up impene- 
trable tangles of bushes, all bound 
together by bamboo briers. The fall- 


ing leaves and branches build up a 
tenuous floor, through which, when 
disturbed, the water readily seeps. 
Many of the copses are very beautiful 
indeed, rising as they do from the lily 
covered lakes, the bushes so dense as 
to give the appearance of a homo- 
geneous mass from which arise the 
majestic cypress trees, often vine-clad, 
and always draped with a luxuriant 
growth of pendant spanish moss. On 
the eastern prairies they are more 
remote and few in number, but the 
Honey Island Prairies are so studded 
with them as to assume the aspect of 
labyrinthine passages or waterways 
among innumerable islands, of every 
shape and size, each different from the 
rest, and yet so bewilderingly alike as 
to suggest that the ill-directed wan- 
derer who ventured among them might 
by chance, but not by skill, extricate 
himself. 

Within the prairies, circular open 
areas of varying extent, where the 
water lilies have been rooted out and 
no plants suffered to grow, mark the 
homes of alligators. One such “‘gator 
hole’’ we assayed to seine or fish, first 
chasing out the gator with much 
grunting on the part of the guide (the 
grunts are supposed to be an irresisti- 
ble stimulus to the alligator to rise) and 
by repeated proddings with an iron 
pointed gig. Then in order to draw 
the seine it became necessary to strip 
and swim across the hole and pull the 
ropes along either edge. This was one 
of the earliest experiences in the 
swamp, and I will be believed when I 
say that nothing but the sight of our 
guides themselves within the water 
lent us courage to jump overboard. 
Every root felt like an all‘gator’s tail. 

Scattered chiefly along the western 
half of the swamp are the islands. 
They vary from small to very large 
timbered areas, raised slightly above 
the level of the swamp, sandy, and 
covered with a fine growth of pines. 
Billy’s Island, on which we camped 
was nine miles long and several wide, 

The vegetation of the islands com_ 
prises three vertical zones. The low_ 
est consists of goose-grass and a great 
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SWAMP SCENE. 


variety of sedges and herbaceous 
plants, none of which are sufficiently 
abundant as to be considered typical. 
The dominant types of the shrub zone 
are saw-palmetto, sheep laurel, several 
kinds of huckleberries, and two her- 
baceous shrubs, which the natives call 
“gall-berry” and ‘“‘poor-grub.” The 
huckleberries grow to great size and to 
almost unbelievable profusion. The 
tree zone consists almost exclusively of 
a fine growth of long-leaf pines. There 
are a few live oaks. The soil of the 
islands is sandy without any surface 
muck, and they are sufficiently high to 
be dry except after rains, when the 
water may lie from two to six inches 
deep over much of them for a day or 
two. Here, there and everywhere on 
the islands are ponds surrounded by a 
swamp vegetation, and also extensive 
stretches of true swamp. The edges 
of the islands bordering the swamp 
display a more luxuriant ‘‘hammock’”’ 
vegetation. 


The real cypress and black gum 
swamps occupy enormous areas in the 
western and northern part of the 
Okefenoke, separating the islands and 
the waterways. The water within the 
swamp may be said to average 
from knee-deep to waist-deep. There 
white cypress and black cypress grow 
to tremendous size, and vying with 
them black gum and red and white 
bays. The so-called sweet bay does 
not grow so tall. All of these trees 
arise directly from the water, and show 
the enlarged bases characteristic of 
trees growing under such conditions. 
Around the cypress trees multitudinous 
bushes of several kinds obtain a foot- 
hold, and they are all bound together 
in a dense mat by thorny bamboo 
briers. The trees are covered with 
wild grape and other vines, and always 
festooned with gray spanish moss. ' 

At intervals the swamp opens out to 
disclose asphagnum bog. In these the 


water is much deeper, and the sphag- 


RATTLE SNAKES OCCUR WITHIN THE 
SWAMP. 
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num, sagging up and down with each 
footstep for yards around, affords a 
very precarious foothold. Indeed, one 
is continually breaking through and if 
he were not to catch himself would sink 
to, I know not where. It is these 
quaking bogs that give the swamp its 
name, Okefenoke, meaning in the old 
Creek language “trembling earth.” 
Sometimes the sphagnum is covered 
waist deep with black stemmed ferns 
among which the alligator runs are 
plainly discoverable. 

Finally, there are the lakes and the 
water-ways, where the water is often 
deep, and entirely free ot trees, otten of 
all vegetation. I despair of doing 
justice to the weird and unique beauty 
of some of these, especially Billy’s 
Lake, and of the Tupelo swamp at the 
head of the Suawanee River. 

The animals of the Okefenoke, from 
great to small, are legion. Several 
bears were shot by members of the 
party and the guides. They are the 
Florida black bear, smaller than his 
more northern cousin. The tiny 
Florida deer is also quite abundant in 
the islands. Wild cats, otters, ra- 
coons, and other mammals are also to 
be found. 

The bird life is full of interest, and 
occupied most of the time of Dr. 
Wright. I could not begin to enu- 
merate it. The most interesting birds 
within the swamp are the ivory billed 
woodpeckers, now almost extinct, but 
which have one of their best nesting 
places in an almost impenetrable part of 
the swamp. The swallow-tailed kites 
with their long scissor-like tails were 
of much interest and afforded a very 
beautiful sight, as they soared over- 
head around and around, then sud- 
denly dropped like a parachute, down, 
down, until with a quick flash of white 
they turned and were up again. There 
were long necked, comical water 
turkeys, or wake-birds as they are 
often called, herons, and beautiful 
white ibises. Once we saw a flock of 
nearly a hundred wood ibises rise 
higher and higher, until, mere specks in 
the sky, they could not have been dis- 
tinguished from a flock of soaring buz- 
zards. Then there were egrets, of 
which we saw but very few. Dr. 
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Wright visited a herony near the edge 
of the swamp, but the birds were 
mostly little blue herons. 

We were surprised to learn that not 
only alligators, but very rarely croco- 
diles are found within the swamp. 
Lizards and turtles are innumerable. 
Two sorts of rattle snakes occur within 
the swamp, but were rarely met with. 
Water moccasins, common along the 
water ways, or lurking in the tangled 
undergrowth of the edges of the islands 
were a source of nervousness on the 
part of some of the members of the 
party who were not ardent herpetolo- 
gists. Perhaps, though, the enormous 
hairy spiders that frequented the trees 
in the swamp were equally annoying to 
some of the snake-hunters. 

The swamp seems to be a paradise 
for dragon-flies, horse-flies, and certain 
butterflies, and of course mosquitoes. 
The latter were of the Anopheles, or 
malaria-bearing kind, and without pro- 
tection in the form of smudge fires, 
citronella compounds and mosquito- 
proof tents to sleep in, would have 
made life unendurable. ‘Yellow flies,” 
a kind of tabanid, were very abundant 
in the swamp proper, and painfully 
voracious. The most curious insects 
were the green cow-flies, a kind of large 
pale green horse-fly that appeared in 
swarms at dusk and more especially at 
day-break, buzzing around the outside 
of the tents like a swarm of angry bees. 

The extensive collections that were 
made are being prepared for study. It 
will take months and in some cases 
even years to complete the work upon 
them, and as it progresses new ques- 
tions will arise, indeed have already 
arisen, the solutions to which can be 
answered only by subsequent visits to 
the swamp. So the expedition is to be 
looked upon only as a preliminary one, 
the merest beginning toward the study 
of the life of this fascinating place. 
The party is unanimous in the con- 
viction that a permanent biological 
laboratory established there could be 
of the utmost value, not only for 
research but for instruction, and that a 
few weeks spent in the swamp would 
teach the student more real biology and 
natural history than a long time in a 
laboratory. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF PURE-BRED 
LIVE STOCK 


H. H. Wing 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


[NX COMMON usage at the present 
time, the term “pure bred” is 
confined to such individuals of any 
given breed except poultry as are 
registered or eligible to registry in 
the pedigree registration books of 
the breeders’ organizations of the 
particular breed. In practically every 
herd book registration in the United 
States at the present time the prime 
requisite to constitute eligibility for 
registration is descent from parents 
both of which are already recorded 
either at home or, in the case of im- 
ported animals, in the native locality 
of the breed. A herd book organiza- 
tion is, therefore, a close corporation 
and the animals entered in its records 
are virtually members of an aristocracy. 
There is of course a wider definition 
of the term pure bred which should 
be considered in any discussion of the 
subject. Broadly speaking any animal 
or race of animals may be said to be 
pure bred in which the type of charac- 
teristics has become so fixed and uni- 
form that it exists in each individual 
with but a minimum of variation and 
is uniformly transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Wild animals or 
the wild forms from which domestic 
races have sprung may and should be 
considered as pure bred in this sense 
and there are whole populations of 
domestic animals existing under many 
conditions and in many localities 
that are as truly pure bred as though 
they were carefully fostered by an 
exclusive herd book organization with 
strict rules for registration and a care- 
fully elaborated scale of perfection 
of characteristics. A typical example 
of such a pure bred race was the 
semi-wild cattle known as Texans, 
that were descended from the cattle 
brought into Mexico by the Spanish 
conquerors and that formerly roamed 
the plains of the south-west in im- 
mense numbers. 


A study of the causes, conditions 
and factors giving rise to the origin 
of such breeds and types opens up 
the whole subject of the principles 
and practice of modern stock breed- 
ing as well as the more theoretical 
subjects of heredity, evolution, and 
transmission of character and, as such, 
is entirely without the scope of the 
present article. 

It is, therefore, plain that a breed 
may arise and continue indefinitely 
without the assistance or fostering 
care of a herd book organization or 
pedigree registration and as a matter 
of fact most of the improved breeds 
of the present day have had such an 
origin. That is, the breed has been 
formed and its characteristics at least 
fairly well fixed before herd book 
registration has come in as an aid to 
preservation and future development. 
But whatever may have been the 
relation of herd book registration to 
the formation of a breed, there can be 
no question whatever as to its useful- 
mess aS a means of preserving the 
characteristics and increasing the de- 
velopment of a breed. In this the 
various herd book organizations have 
played a most useful part in the past 
and at present they are better -or- 
ganized, more active and more pro- 
gressive than ever before. To modern 
stock breeding they are indispensable 
and their influence, importance and 
usefulness is much more likely to 
increase than to diminish. 

It is often urged and it is true that 
an animal without the herd book 
especially if a high grade, may be a 
better producer and even quite as 
reliable a breeder as one that is pure 
bred. It is asserted that herd book 
organizations for selfish purposes and 
to maintain fictitious prices aim to 
restrict members and it is also claimed 
that mere pedigree registration admits 
many worthless individuals and ex- 
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cludes many of merit, but admitting 
the force of all these faults, there can 
be no doubt that modern registration 
of pure bred animals is the most im- 
portant single factor in the improve- 
ment of the domestic live stock popu- 
lation of the country. 

The Federal Census Office has 
never attempted to gather statistics 
as to the number of pure bred and 
grade live stock so that there can be 
no means of exact comparison. In 
1910 the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of New York gathered 
and published as complete a list as 
possible of the pure bred live stock in 
the state.* From the bulletin, as 


County 


| 
No. of Dairy | 
OWS 

| 


No. of pure 
bred cattle 
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if in New York State more than two 
per cent of the domestic animals of 
the four larger classes are pure bred. 

Even though the percentage of 
pure bred animals is small it is not 
difficult to trace their influence in 
many ways. A very important in- 
fluence of the pure bred is seen in the 
production of grades through the use 
of a pure bred male. The value of 
this has been shown statistically many 
times and in many ways in all sorts 
of live stock production. Recent farm 
surveys in Tompkins and Livingston 
Counties have given a fresh confirma- 
tion of this, in showing that not only 
was the production increased in those 
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| % pure bred | Av. yield per 
cattle to | cow, I910 
dairy cows | Ibs. milk 


Increase 
1900-1910 





36994 
36330 
39573 
45882 
50711 
52920 
31241 
49774 
64885 
40423 
37599 
64779 
100537 
44331 
49648 | 
36291 | 
78073 
59779 | 
| 


3866 
2507 
1976 
2221 
2049 
1905 
1120 
1302 
2015 
1175 
1064 
1691 
2371 
775 
772 
516 
1109 
838 
331 
273 


compared with the federal Census of 
1910, the following table shows the 


proportion of pure bred animals of 
each class. 


Dutchess 
Oswego 
Jefferson 
Herkimer 





St. Lawrence 
Erie 
Chautauqua 
RRM Gis sists nies oto 
Delaware 
Cattaraugus 
29648 
Franklin 28964 


Total number * toe 
591,008 
2,423,003 
930,300 
666,179 


Pure breds 
1,505 
45,462 


13,893 
5,102 


Horses ... 
Cattle ... 
Sheep .... 
Swine .... 


4,610,490 65,962 


Commissioner Pearson’s figures are 
confessedly incomplete, but making 
every possible allowance it is doubtful 


*Bull. No. 17 State of New York, Department of 
Agriculture. A Partial List of the Owners of Pure- 
— Live Stock in New York State by Raymond A. 

‘earson. 


All classes 


10.45 5146 
4925 
4208 
5723 
5013 
4502 
5103 
4187 
4310 
4572 
3717 
4595 
4027 
4689 
4004 
4317 

4476 

| 4196 

| 4690 

|___ 3735 


467 
231 
484 
335 
420 
278 
128 
700 
26 
506 
—285 
756 
23 
— 95 
— 62 
388 
-378 
461 
136 





herds where pure bred males were kept, 
but that the labor incomes of the 


owners were materially increased. It 
is perhaps not so easy to show statisti- 
cally the influence that the compara- 
tively small percentage of pure bred 
animals has upon the production of 
the live stock of a community, but the 
accompanying table compiled from the 
thirteenth federal census and from the 
bulletin of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of New York already quoted 
seems to show clearly the favorable 
influence of even a small proportion 
of pure bred animals. In this table 
the twenty counties of New York 
having the largest number of cows 
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and including about two-thirds of the 
whole number of cows in the state, 
have been arranged in the order of 
the greatest number of pure bred cattle 
to the whole number of cows; a 
column is also given showing the 
average milk yield per cow in 1910 
and one giving the average gain or loss 
per cow since 1900. 

The table clearly shows the influence 
of the pure bred animals, the counties 
containing the largest proportions of 
pure breds include the counties in 
which the average yield was highest 
and the counties which made the 
largest increases in yield during the 
ten years. Of the twelve counties 
having more than two and one-half 
per cent of pure bred animals all but 
two, Jefferson and Steuben, made 
noticeable increases in yield in the 
decade, while of the eight counties 
having less than two and one-half 
per cent of pure breds only two, Lewis 
and Broome, made very noticeable 
gains. In the ten counties having the 
largest percentage of pure bred animals 
the average yield per cow was 4769 
pounds of milk with an average gain 
of 358 pounds, which in the ten 
counties having the smallest per- 


centage of pure breds the average yield 
was 4245 pounds of milk and the 
average gain in the decade was only 85 
pounds. 

A very important influence of the 
purity of breed is seen in the extremes 


of production. It is only the pure 
bred animal that the owner considers 
worth while to develop to the ex- 
treme of production. The fastest 
horse, the champion ox, the heaviest 
porker, the highest milk or fat produc- 
tion, the greatest number of eggs 
always come from and give form to a 
pure bred individual. Such animals 
represent the advance guard of de- 
velopment. In themselves they may 
be freaks. They may never give 
birth to offspring anywhere near their 
equal. Their production may be of 
no profit or even a money loss to their 
owner. They may be injured or even 
lose their lives as a result of their 
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extraordinary performance; neverthe- 
less, their performance is worth while 
even if its only result is to stimulate 
others to seek to equal or surpass it. 
The competitive element is so large a 
part of man’s nature that progress 
along the whole line largely comes 
through the performance of the win- 
ners. 

As was said at the beginning, the 
purely bred animals form the aristoc- 
racy of their breed. Because of the 
care with which they are bred and 
their pedigrees are recorded, their 
merits are recognized by the general 
public. An individual working by 
himself and without the pale of the 
herd book may breed just as carefully 
and skilfully and with just as good or 
even better success than his neighbor 
who has herd book animals, but the 
public does not recognize the fact and 
life is far too short and the process is 
too expensive for the single person 
working alone to convince the public 
and so he fails his market. If it is 
worth while to breed animals at all 
with the care with which they ought 
to be bred, one cannot afford to breed 
other than herd book animals. 

I should sum up the present status 
of the pure bred animal as follows: 

Pure bred animals represent the 
highest and best types of production 
in their respective breeds. In numbers 
they are still small but are rapidly in- 
creasing. There is no immediate pros- 
pect that the demand for such animals 
will decrease or that the business will 
be overdone. The breeding of pure 
bred animals exerts a favorable in- 
fluence on the live stock production 
and on the general agriculture of the 
community. Pure breds are of great 
use in improving the common stock 
through the production of grades by 
the use of pure bred sires but are well 
worth while breeding for their own sake 
from the standpoint of production and 
lastly no well educated farmer can 
afford to waste his time, energy and 
skill in producing any other than well 
selected pure bred registered ani- 
mals. 





MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE FRUIT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By J. S. Brown, ’13 


1913 ROCHESTER FRUIT SHOW STAGE. 


J. H. Munn,’r13 
G. E. Matter, '14 


ig IS doubtful whether any special- 

ized division of agricultural ac- 
tivity in this section of the country 
can bring together a larger, more 


enthusiastic, active or prosperous 
group of men than that which as- 
sembled in Convention Hall, in 
Rochester city during the week of 
January 15-18—the meeting of the 
New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. We hear of late, occasional 
pessimistic reports which have led 
some of us to believe that the fruit 
growing industry is being so over 
fostered that it is simply a matter of 
a few years before a reaction is certain 
to set in. However, if one may judge 
from the success of this year’s meeting 
and from what the fruit growers 
themselves say about such a possi- 
bility there is little foundation for such 
a fear. The good work of the Asso- 
ciation is showing more and more 
each year. Some 1500 people were 
in attendance at this year’s meeting, 


D. Alleman, '14 


C. M. Austin, ’13 
W. H. Bronson, ’13 


representing all parts of the State, 
and the business report showed the 
Association to be in a most flourishing 
condition. 

The work of the committee in 
charge of the meeting has been two- 
fold—to hold an exhibit, and to 
arrange an interesting schedule of 
talks, lectures and discussions. Con- 
vention Hall is almost ideally fitted 
for both of these purposes. The big 
bright auditorium amply cared for the 
large audiences in attendance each 
day, and the two stories and basement 
of the main building nicely housed 
the exhibits. A large bank of apples— 
200 boxes representing some 95 varie- 
ties—exhibited by the Experiment 
Station of Geneva was the central 
feature of the exhibit. Scattered 
about this were the booths of con- 
cerns handling all sorts of fruit grow- 
ing apparatus, nursery stock and 
machinery. Both Cornell and Geneva 
had educational exhibits, endeavoring 
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to be of service to the members of the 
Association. Further exhibits of fix- 
tures and automobiles occupied the 
balcony while an excellent display 
of machinery was found in the base- 
ment. A new and interesting feature 
of this year’s exhibit was a candy- 
making contest held by a nut growing 
firm of Rochester. The plates of 
candy were judged by three girls 
from the College of Agriculture. 

Before reviewing the program of 
the week, special mention should here 
be made of the excellent showing 
made by the student members of the 
College of Agriculture who took part 
in the annual speaking contest held 
Thursday afternoon. The first prize 
of $35 was taken by G. E. Matter, ’14, 
speaking on “‘Codperative Credit for 
the Fruit Grower,’ while W. H. 
Bronson, ‘13, discussing ‘Western 
Apples — Eastern Markets,” was 
awarded the second prize of $15. 
Dr. W. H. Jordan, Director of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, in com- 
mending the excellence of the contest 
in both delivery and subject matter, 
remarked that the work of the students 
“reflected credit upon themselves, 
upon the families from which they 
came and upon the University which 
sent them.” The other two judges 
were Prof. J. R. Slater, of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and Edward Van 
Alstyne, director of Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. 

President Allis in his opening ad- 
dress pointed out that “the high cost 
of production is a worse evil for the 
fruit grower than the high cost of 
living is to the consumer, and that as 
prices for farm products are surely 
on the down grade, anything that adds 
to the growers’ expenses should be 
carefully investigated.’”’ Blaming the 
Republican administration in a large 
measure for this state of affairs, Mr. 
Allis severely criticised the work of 
some of our public officials, the frank- 
ing privilege and the large amount of 
poor road construction in the state. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to the diseases and insects affecting 
the fruit grower, Professors H. H. 
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Whetzel and G. H. Herrick reading 
reports and Prof. P. J. Parrott of 
Geneva discussing “Spraying Prob- 
lems for 1913.” In the evening, 
Mr. A. T. Henry of Wallingford, 
Conn., gave an interesting illustrated 
address on peach growing. Mr. Henry 
succeeded in making money from his 
peaches this year—lots of people did 
not. Later there was a round table 
on peaches led by Dr. Donald Red- 
dick, E. L. Markell of Cornell and 
Samuel Fraser of Geneseo. 

Thursday morning, after an election 
of officers for the ensuing year, U. 
Grant Border, Chairman of the Adver- 
tising committee of the International 
Apple Shippers’ Association, spoke 
on ‘‘Advertising the Apple” and W. S. 
Farnsworth on ‘‘Packing and Market- 
ing Our Fruit for the Greatest Profit.” 
During the afternoon, Prof. Cava- 
naugh spoke on conserving the fertility 
of orchard soils and Prof. U. P. Hed- 
rick discussed “Color in Apples.” 
There was also a round table on 
grapes held during the morning in 
which F. Z. Hartzell and F. E. Gladwin 
were the chief speakers. 

The fourth annual banquet of the 


Association was held Thursday evening 
in the Armory with more than 700 
attending. The principal address was 
made by Senator George F. Arget- 
singer of Rochester using as his subject, 


“All Manner of Fruit.’”’ Other speak- 
ers were Dr. W. H. Jordan, Rev. 
George W. Stewart and Rev. William 
R. Taylor. Mboll’s orchestra and a 
male quartet furnished the music. 
Thus was spent one of the most en- 
joyable evenings of the session. 

Commissioner of Agriculture, Calvin 
J. Huson expressed himself as to the 
duties of the state toward the fruit 
growers very ably Friday morning. 
Other speakers were J. W. Burke, Miss 
Flora Rose and B. J. Case. 

A feature perhaps. more interesting 
than any other because of the degree 
of enthusiasm and interest which it 
showed to be present was the open 
informal discussion of the ‘‘Question 
Box.” These questions are sent in 
during the year by different members 
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and are discussed at this annual meet- 
ing. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, L. L. Morrell, 
of Kinderhook; vice-presidents, A. C. 
King, Trumansburg; Luther Collamer, 
Hilton; C. W. Burke, Byron; G. R. 
Schauber, Ballston Lake; secretary 
and treasurer, Edward C. Gillett, 
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Penn Yan; Executive Committee, 
Charles G. Porter, Albion; Willis P. 
Rogers, Williamson; Wessel Ten 
Broek, Hudson; Frank Bradley, Bark- 
er; Grant Hitchings, South Onon- 


daga. 

It was thought that a member 
would be elected to the Executive 
Committee from Monroe county. 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT FOR THE FRUIT 
GROWER 


By G. E. Matter, ’14 


Epitor’s NOTE. 


[This speech was awarded first prize of $35 at the annual speaking 


contest of the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association.] 


E HAVE had a fine harvest 
this year and an unprecedented 
one at that. To produce such a 
harvest more than a mere hocus 
pocus acrobatic performance was 
necessary. Nor could we have ac- 
complished such a feat by merely 
tickling mother earth with a hoe 
around the trunk of the trees with 
the hope of having the branches 
laugh a harvest. It came about in 
an entirely different way. Indeed 
in such a way that the harvest alone 
can speak for the work done upon 
it. 

As a result of this work we feel 
highly gratified. In truth our harvest 
augurs a year of prosperity, and while 
we think of this prosperity each one of 
us inaugurates in his own mind’s eye a 
crusade for better living on the farm. 
But before congratulating ourselves 
further let us look into the future to 
see if we can spy any forthcoming 
factors of opposition, such as would 
upset the plans that our good crops 
encourage us to make. 

Great crops do not always bring a 
proportionate amount of prosperity 
to those who labor for its resulting 
proportions, nor do they properly 
reduce the troubles that I shall 
enumerate. With a number, the 
farm mortgage, with high interest, 
had to be paid some time ago. 


The short time loan of several 
hundred dollars, with interest possibly 
at 1o per cent, drawn for harvesting 
our crops, comes due at the end of this 
month. The western grower is begin- 
ning to threaten the eastern producer 
with his 7,000,000 barrels of most 
attractive fruit. Our fruit, which, 
for want of working capital during the 
summer months, unfortunately was 
not properly thinned, sprayed and 
graded, lies rotting in the storage 
waiting for higher prices. Or it has 
already been sold at a price that did 
not justify its sale. But here do not 
misunderstand me, I am not speaking 
of that exceptional grower, the one we 
read about. I am speaking of the 
average; those who have not inherited 
a fortune, nor yet produced any; 
those who are not at the present time 
getting the full fruits of their toil. 
I repeat, if this grower has sold, he 
most likely lost, and when selling at a 
loss what good reason has the con- 
sumer to complain about the enormous 
prices the producer is “not getting.” 
Why should there be dissatisfaction 
both on the part of the producer and 
the consumer? This is why: A cer- 
tain New York State fruit grower 
realized only two cents a box on his 
grapes; he traced them up, and found 


the city people paying 40 cents for 
them. 
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Fellow agriculturists, these, most 
obviously are the most serious prob- 
lems before us today, namely, the 
middleman, the western grower, and 
the enormous interest rates. 

“If we wish to get more of the 
consumer’s money, without adding 
to the high cost of living to the con- 
sumer,’’ we must not only apply the 
spray to our fruit but also to the 
‘“‘middleman.”” To do this we must 
follow out a more thorough system of 
coéperation, and in order to practise 
coéperation we must have easier 
access to the capital necessary to start. 

If we wish to compete in the future 
with the western grower we must 
adopt more scientific methods, and 
this requires more capital. Our troub- 
les are all economic, every one of 
them. And this is where the shoe 
really pinches. 

But, before it is advisable to use 
more capital we must have a lower 
rate of interest. At the present time 


the American farmer is forced to pay 
an interest that would consume the 
entire wheat crop of this country. 
This annual interest of $510,000,000 
is creating friction in the agricultural 


fly-wheel from which all other activity 
derives its impetus. Credit is a lubri- 
cant necessary for the proper working 
of every wheel of business. Yet we 
may truthfully say that the American 
farmer is lacking in this respect. 

The present banking system is 
inadequate when applied to the farm- 
er. It is a rich man’s system; it was 
originally designed for that purpose. 
With such a system the poorer class 
of farmers cannot get credit. They 
are discriminated against. To make 
a long story short, no matter how 
much brawn or brain a man may have, 
he gets no credit because he is poor, 
and he remains poor because he has 
no credit. As the system now is, the 
borrower can not say, “Here is my 
security, now give me a proportionate 
loan at the current rate.” No. The 
lender dictates the terms, and in case 
of need the borrower finds himself at 
the lender’s mercy. The farmer is in 
an insecure position, and each farmer 
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that borrows under these conditions 
adds to the insecurity of the agri- 
cultural industry. To secure the agri- 
cultural industry we must secure the 
individuals that constitute it, and we 
should aim to accomplish this in 
consideration of society at large. 

This question of furnishing our 
farmers with a credit at a rate that 
will encourage him to adopt economic 
improvements and so secure him that 
he may have unfaltering confidence in 
the outcome of his “pursuit of happi- 
ness’’ on the farm, is a question of the 
widest national scope; and one that is 
attracting the attention of those who 
hold the destinies of a nation in their 
grasp. 

Our esteemed Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson says that three per cent 
is about the correct net income from 
the average farm in the older states, 
and that present conditions of loaning 
will in 50 years eat up the entire 
farm. 

In the September number of the 
World’s Work Mr. Yoakum says that 
cheaper money for farmers is the first 
of our agricultural problems. Gov. 
Sulzer says that the farmer’s needs 
must constantly be kept in view, and 
that a more reasonable rate of interest 
for farmers must immediately be 
provided for. 

And President Taft says, that the 
American farmer adds each year to 
the national wealth $8,400,000,000. 
They do this on a borrowed capital 
of $6,046,000,000. On this sum, 
counting commission and _ renewal 
charges, they pay an interest averaged 
at 814 per cent as compared with 3% 
per cent to 4% per cent paid by the 
farmers of Germany or France. But 
why is it that the farmer cannot get 
credit at a rate at least as low as the 
industrial corporation, whose security 
certainly is no better than that of the 
farmer? President Taft says that the 
advantage enjoyed by the industrial 
corporations lies in the financial ma- 
chinery at its command, which permits 
it to place its offer before the investor 
in a more attractive, and more easily 
negotiable form. The farmer lacks 
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this machinery, and lacking it suffers 
unreasonably. 

All that is necessary then is for the 
American farmers to build one of these 
financial machines. But to success- 
fully construct this machine we need 
assistance, for obviously we cannot 
cope with the money trust, financially 
unorganized and scattered as we are 
over this wide country. The machine 
must have certain control to break the 
tendency for some irrresponsible peo- 
ple to overrun it. In other words, we 
need a background, and we need a 
strong one. Our situation affords us 
but one Good Samaritan, and it is our 
government. We have the same right 
to ask assistance now that the indus- 
tries formerly had. But the question 
arises, in what terms are we going to 
ask, and will these terms be practical? 
Here a review of the successful agri- 
cultural codperative credit systems 
of European countries would be deserv- 
ing, but space forbids. I shall there- 


fore merely outline a system that 
would fit American conditions and at 
the same time not create any serious 
results to the present banking system. 


Granting now that our government 
has sanctioned coéperative credit, and 
that our present national and other 
banks are appointed agents to carry 
out the work. For example, suppose 
that we were the members of a small 
farming community. Finally some 
rainy day we'll decide to go to the 
bank to sign up to form a codéperative 
credit organization. We do this with 
the express purpose of combining our 
liabilities, thus making a stronger 
guarantee for the credit that we will 
want later, which means that we can 
get money when we want it, and at a 
much lower rate of interest. If we 
want to go together to buy large 
quantities of fertilizer, or seed, or 
coal, the bank is now more willing to 
loan us the money. In all truthfulness 
this will encourage more codéperation 
among farmers and especially among 
fruit growers. 

But suppose we want a long time 
loan. Such as is needed in setting out 
an orchard, or buying a stock bull, 
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or building a cold storage plant. All 
we need to do is to go to the bank, 
pledge our security, or an individual 
may do it with the consent of the other 
members. He may need $1,000. The 
banker issues a bond for that amount, 
to expire maybe in fifty years, and 
then puts it on the market to be sold 
the same as the bonds of our large 
corporations. We pay the banker a 
small fee for floating the loan, and each 
year pay the market interest on bonds, 
which in agriculture would be about 
3 to 4 per cent, and if we pay three- 
fourths of 1 per cent each year addi- 
tional by the time the bond expires the 
whole principle will be considered paid. 

In all, this would make a saving of 
about 40 per cent of the $510,000,000 
which we now pay each year, and this 
is not considering the profit to be 
derived from the economic improve- 
ments which we could make. 

It is safe to say that if the American 
farmer would enjoy codperative credit, 
and the indebtedness were equally 
distributed, every farmer could send 
his son to college. 

Imagine at this point how codépera- 
tive credit would influence rural tastes; 
and culture would have a better atmo- 
sphere in which to work, and to 
advance out of the rut that our city 
brothers have been criticizing us about. 
More and more should we recognize 
that if agriculture is not prosperous it 
reacts unfavorably upon the nation 
asawhole. For, remember the nation 
depends not only upon the rural popu- 
lation for its food, but also for a greater 
proportion of its statesmen. And, not 
long ago, the chanticleer hat proved 
that the city folks look to our farm 
yards for some of their styles. 

Certainly these influences should 
be encouraged. Our standard of rural 
life must be raised, and the only way 
to effectually do this is to put more 
working capital into the rural com- 
munities. 

Coéperative credit will do this. It 
has most successfully accomplished it 
in European countries, and it is sure 
to come in this country. 

It is a product of evolution. 
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We can oppose it no more than we 
can oppose the Genesee river or 
Ontario lake. 

But the rapidity of its realization 
depends upon us as farmers. 

If we do not rouse ourselves to have 
this annual burden of $510,000,000 
which is creating friction in the agricult- 
ural flywheel wiped out, no one else will. 

If we wish to get our share from the 
products of our toil, and at the same 
time make living easier for the con- 
sumer, we must have easier access to 
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the money necessary to start a more 
thorough system of codperation, in 
order to get rid of the middleman. If 
we wish to “hold candles” in the 
future with our western competitors, 
we need easier money for the adoption 
of scientific methods. 

And finally, if we wish to have the 
nation benefit from the influence 
which the agricultural industry is 
capable of exerting with codperative 
credit, then we must agitate! Agi- 
tate! ! Yes, agitate! ! ! 


NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


By H. M. Stanley, ’15 


THE AUDITORIUM. 


In the last year the new quadrangle 
of the agricultural buildings has been 
the scene of extensive building opera- 
tions. At present there are six build- 
ing in process of construction or near- 
ing completion. The first building 
at the south end of Garden avenue, 
facing Alumni field, is the new clinical 
and hospital building of the Veterinary 
College, really three buildings in one. 


At the north end of the avenue and 
at the west end of the new quadrangle 
is the new Auditorium of the College 
of Agriculture. 

This is one of the finest buildings 
of its kind, having every convenience 
desired of such a building. It is 
designed to seat over 2400 persons, 
and when finished will be the largest 
auditorium on the Campus. 


NotEe:—The cuts used to illustrate this article were loaned by the Cornell Alumni News. 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING. 


Directly east of the Auditorium is 
the new Home Economics building, 
which is now very near completion, 
except for a few finishing touches. 
The roominess, lightness and appoint- 
ments of this building are the best 
possible. 

Out past the Carnegie Filtration 
Plant, ground has been broken for the 
excavation for the new Forestry build- 
ing, which will soon occupy its com- 
manding site on the knoll overlooking 
Beebe Lake. 


VETERINARY BUILDINGS. 


One of the best equipped buildings 
on the Campus is the new Poultry 
building, which is now complete and 
stands east of the forestry site. At 
present it is the last building at the 
east end of the Campus. Just over 
the hill and near the road that runs 
from Sibley College to Forest Home 
is the new heating plant of the College 
of Agriculture. This structure is very 
noticeable, because of the immense 
smokestack, which towers high above 
the rest of the buildings. 


AUDITORIUM IN THE BACKROUND. 
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All of the new buildings are built 
of nearly the same colored yellow brick, 
which is laid up in tapestry effect. 
The whole effect of the new quad- 
rangle, which will be entirely of 


agricultural buildings, will be espec- 
ially pleasing, due to the regularity 
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of design and structure of the build- 
ings. 

In short, we may say that such a 
complete, convenient and well ap- 
pointed set of buildings for the study 
of one science would be hard to sur- 
pass. 


A COUNTY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By Elmer S. Savage 


Editor of the Tompkins County Breeders’ Journal 


INCE February 1911, Tompkins 
County, New York, has had a 
County Breeders’ Association. To 
quote its Constitution, its object is,— 
“to promote the breeding and im- 
provement of high-grade and pure- 
bred livestock in Tompkins County, 
and to aid its members in buying, 
breeding, and selling first-class ani- 
mals.” This association has been 
productive of good in the community 
and its ideal is slowly being realized 
in that, even in so short a time, the 
interest in better livestock has been 
greatly stimulated. 

Early in the winter of 1910 and 1911 
the writer attended a Farmers’ banquet 
in Waterburg, N. Y. The subject 
of the talk given by him was ‘“‘Com- 
munity Breeding’ in which the idea 
of a County Breeders’ Association was 
mentioned. Three weeks later five 
or six breeders who had been present 
at the banquet visited the writer 
and proposed to form such an associa- 
tion. The idea grew and flourished 
so well that by May 15, 1911, eighty- 
two breeders signified their desire to 
become charter members. With this 
nucleus the association was formed. 
The customary constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and officers elected. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
made as short and concise as possible. 
The officers are: president, a vice- 
president and a secretary-treasurer. 
In addition to these officers, there is 
a director from each township in the 
county. These officers and directors 


are elected by the association. The 
officers of the Association and the 
directors form the executive com- 
mittee. The office of director carries 
with it the privilege of calling local 
meetings and the duty of looking 
after the interests of the association in 
that township. 

The membership of the association 
consists of persons who are interested 
in the object of this association and 
who pay the required annual fee of 
one dollar. Any person who wishes 
to join the association must be recom- 
mended to the executive committee by 
a member. He becomes a member by 
vote of the executive committee and 
by paying the required fee. 

The persons who formed the organi- 
zation had it in mind to make it simple 
and effective, with as few cumbersome 
details as possible. It is the duty of 
members to codperate with their 
fellow members in the use of pure bred 
sires and in buying and selling animals; 
also to get new members and to en- 
courage them in the practice of better 
methods in caring for their herds and 
flocks. 

The activities of the association 
have taken five forms: there is held an 
annual meeting or field day in the 
interest of more and better pure bred 
stock in Tompkins County; there 
have been special premiums offered at 
the local fairs in Tompkins County 
to members of the Tompkins County 
Breeders’ Association; the association 
has advertised the surplus stock of 
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AN ANNUAL MEETING IN SESSION. 


its members in two of the leading farm 
papers in the eastern United States 
for the past six months; the associa- 
tion publishes a monthly journal of 
twenty pages called the Tompkins 


County Breeders’ Journal; the associa- 
tion has projected the establishment 
of a Farm Bureau in Tompkins County 
which shall be controlled by the farm- 
ing people of Tompkins County. 

Two annual meetings Have been 


held. The accompanying illustration 
shows that one of them was a success 
from one point of view at least. The 
association has grown to a member- 
ship of one hundred and fifty. These 
members have a common, definite 
object. They are educating each other 
to a better understanding of the 
benefits of better practice in livestock 
farming. 

As a direct result of the activity 
of the work of Tompkins County 
Breeders’ Association, there was dis- 
tributed in 1911 in Tompkins County 
to the members of the association 
$650 at the county fair and $325 at 
town fairs within the county. In 
1912, the county fair paid $650 to 
members of the association, the town 
fair mentioned above paid $325 and 
a second town fair paid $75. The 


total paid out in two years amounts 
to $2025. All of this money except 
the amounts paid to the tair associa- 
tions as entrance fees has been dis- 
tributed among our members. A 
greater interest in the stock show 
departments of the fairs has been 
stimulated. This spells permanent 
improvement in the herds and flocks 
of the county. About 80 per cent of 
the money above noted has come 
into the county from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as that part of 
the fair premiums paid according to 
State law from the funds appropriated 
for this purpose by the State legisla- 
ture. This sum of $1600 would never 
have come to our breeders if it had 
not been for the activity of this 
association. The fact that many of 
our breeders are getting material 
benefit from the work of the associa- 
tion makes of these members workers 
in the interests of the association. 

The association has received in the 
past six months one hundred and sixty 
replies to its two advertisements. 
Thirty-five have asked for the sales 
list (explained under the journal be- 
low) fifty-five for Guernsey cattle, 
thirty-eight for Holstein cattle, four- 
teen for Jerseys. Three persons have 
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asked for Shropshire sheep and one 
each for Southdowns and Hamp- 
shires. Berkshires have been wanted 
by five persons, Chester Whites by 
two and Tamworths by one. Twenty- 
five persons have inquired for cattle, 
thirteen for sheep and ten for swine 
without mentioning any breed. 

The cost of advertising in this way 
has been to date $66.80. This cost 
has been borne by the association. 
Two sales have been made. The 
manner of making sales is this: the 
answer to the advertisement comes to 
the Secretary of the association; for 
a time he has sent the sales list as 
printed in the Breeders’ Journal, of 
late he has been sending the name and 
address of the inquirer to those mem- 
bers having stock for sale or the par- 
ticular breed wanted. The number of 
answers to the advertisement has 
been remarkably large. The reason 
why more sales have not been made 
is solely due to the fact that the breed- 
ers have not had the stock wanted 
from the standpoints of quantity 
and quality. There is no question 


of the opportunity .for the sale of 
stock if the members will only pro- 
duce it of the proper quality. There 


is a great opportunity in this field of 
coéperative advertising of surplus 
stock. 

The Tompkins County Breeders’ 
Journal has tied the association to- 
gether. This little magazine has been 
mailed to subscribers for twenty-five 
cents per year. It has had a list of 
about two hundred fifty paid sub- 
scribers and has been sent free to as 
many more each month. The journal 
has been devoted to the interests of 
better farming. A Grange depart- 
ment is maintained to which cor- 
respondents in each local Grange con- 
tribute from time to time. A Breed- 
ers’ Directory is maintained in which 
is listed the names of all those mem- 
bers of the association who have any 
pure bred stock. The name and 
address of each member is listed 
under the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, 
sheep, swine or poultry which he raises. 
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A sales list is maintained in which 
members may list each month those 
animals which they have for sale. 
Each member is charged for this the 
bare cost.of printing and he may make 
his list short or long. This depart- 
ment has great possibilities when more 
stock is available. 

Lastly the Breeders’ Association 
has projected a Farm Bureau for 
Tompkins County. The question of 
a Farm Bureau was brought before 
the Tompkins County Pomona Grange 
by a member of the Breeders’ Associa- 


“tion and the Grange responded by 


hearty codperation. It is hoped that 
other county agricultural organiza- 
tions will’ also coédperate. Through 
the combined efforts of the Breeders’ 
Association and the Pomona Grange 
the question was brought to the at- 
tention of the County Board of 
Supervisors, who appropriated $1000 
by unanimous vote for Farm Bureau 
work in Tompkins County. The Po- 
mona Grange had already appropriated 
$100 from its treasury. The New 
York State College of Agriculture 
has promised aid in every way possible 
except by direct money contribution. 
The aid of the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture will be asked 
to the extent of $600. This will 
probably .be given bringing the total 
in sight to $1700. The different 
agricultural organizations will be 
thoroughly canvassed to raise $800 
for this purpose. 

The facts here given are presented 
for what they may be worth for the 
consideration of other communities 
interested in stock breeding. The 
members of the Tompkins County 
Breeders’ Association think that the 
results already obtained have been 
worth the effort. However, the great- 
est results from this work are yet to 
be realized. In the words of Professor 
Wing “When we have pure bred 
chickens, pure bred hogs, pure bred 
sheep, pure bred cows and pure bred 
horses, we will have pure bred men 
and women and that is what we all 
want.” 





ESTATE MANAGEMENT IN THE COMMUTING 
ZONE OF NEW YORK CITY 


T. E. Milliman, ’12 Sp. 


Manager ‘*Timber Point,’ Great River, L. I. 


NE of the fields of endeavor 
ordinarily overlooked by a man 
leaving the Agricultural College is 
estate management. On the outside 
it would appear that the average 
private estate offers little opportunity 
for the practical man. This state- 
ment is true in so far as turning a real 
profit is concerned. It is obviously 
impossible to return a dividend where 
so much labor and land are used for 
unproductive purposes. This objec- 
tion can be found with nearly all the 
wealthy estates in the commuting 
zone around New York City. If the 
labor income factor is not considered 
it can be truthfully said that 


estate management offers exceptional 
opportunities for advancement and 
success to the college man. 

To visit a private estate, is in effect, 
to visit a fruit farm, a poultry farm, 


a dairy farm, a market garden and a 
private park. An estate has not all 
of the ear marks but some of the fea- 
tures of each. Each department is 
run as a speciality and has one or more 
men in charge, who are responsible 
to the manager for their respective 
departments. The farming proper is 
usually done by the same men who 
care for the lawns and driveways. 

Most of the crops are used on the 
farm with the possible exception of 
hay, potatoes and some fruit. The 
methods employed in caring for the 
crops are often out of date and ex- 
pensive, due to the hand labor ideas 
of promoted English and Scotch gard- 
eners who act as managers. There is 
great room for development in the 
cropping systems of the great estates 
on Long Island and in New Jersey 
and southeastern New York. It re- 
mains for the modern agriculturist 
to accomplish this work. 

The lawns, flower gardens and orna- 
mental shrubs and trees usually offer 


an unlimited opportunity for develop- 
ment and study. A knowledge of 
landscape gardening is especially valu- 
able in this branch of the work. It 
devolves upon the manager to plan 
and execute the making of new drives, 
lawns, flower beds, shrubberies, etc. 
A working knowledge of tree surgery 
is essential in keeping the many trees 
and shrubs in a thrifty condition. 

The live stock on an estate is usually 
pure bred. This means that time 
and study must be given to selection, 
breeding, registration, etc. Milk is 
produced in the most up-to-date 
cleanly manner. ‘Usually all milk 
products are used at the residence of 
the owner and at the various tenant 
houses. 

Poultry and hogs are usually kept 
in large numbers, principally for home 
use. The poultry plant in particular 
must be thoroughly equipped and 
run on a strictly modern basis, with 
a good man in charge of it so to meet 
the requirements demanded of it. 

The vegetable garden occupies a 
position of importance on a large 
estate. Demands are made upon it 
every day in the year. By proper 
handling the garden will grow all of 
the vegetables that are needed whether 
in or out of season. In addition there 
is usually a surplus which finds a 
ready market in nearby villages. 
A great variety of common and semi- 
rare vegetables is grown. In order 
to have vegetables at all seasons of 
the year recourse to hot houses, cold 
frames and forcing houses is made. 
On Long Island, as a solution of the 
drought problem overhead irrigation 
is being introduced with considerable 
success. 

The work of the manager is to see 
that each department and the busi- 
ness as a whole is run efficiently, 
economically and smoothly. It is 
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obviously impossible to specialize in 
any one branch of the work; the 
demands of each department being 
such that little time is left for concen- 
tration on one subject. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the way the large country estates 
have been managed in the past. 
Lack of the proper kind of system and 
heavy cost of maintenance are two of 
the chief complaints. Owners are 
turning to the younger generation and 
particularly to college men for a 
solution of the difficulty. How to 
build up an efficient and economical 
system on a type of farm traditional 
for its extravagance and waste is the 
problem that confronts the newcomer. 
That it can be done there is no doubt. 
In general the same principles of 
farm management that are true on 
the general farm hold equally true on 
the estate: Crop rotation, soil amend- 
ment, modern machinery and cost 
accounts are some of the remedies. 
Much can be accomplished by keep- 
ing the unproductive enterprises sepa- 
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rate from the productive and introduc- 
ing labor saving devices and systems 
wherever possible. 

As compared with the ordinary 
farm of equal size the country estate 
is more complex, has more money 
invested in it and is much more inten- 
sively cultivated. On the farm the 
same men perform all of the different 
operations. On the estate each man 
is more or less of a specialist with the 
possible exception of the manager 
and one or two other men. A due 
regard must be paid to neatness and 
appearance on the estate, while on 
the farm much can be sacrificed for 
utility. 

To the graduate and others who 
wish to specialize in management 
the country estate offers exceptional 
opportunities for development. While 
perhaps it is not desirable as a life 
work yet as a training ground for 
executive ability and the art of 
handling men it is surely comparable 
with the other great lines of agri- 
cultural work. 


THE NEW ANIMAL HUSBANDRY BUILDINGS 


By R. E. Deuel 


Instructor in Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


HE location of the new Animal 
Husbandry buildings is at the 
east end of the Alumni playground 
and west of the new College barns. 
This seems to be a most fitting site for 
these buildings, inasmuch as it will 
give the student greater advantage 
to more closely correlate his theoreti- 
cal and practical training. 

The buildings, two in number, are 
greatly needed by the department, 
which like other departments of the 
College has been at work under 
adverse circumstances. The main 
building will be used for lecture, class 
rooms, and office work, while the 
other will be a judging pavilion. 

The contract has been let for the 
main building and ground will be 
broken in the early spring. Ninety- 


one thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated for this structure, while thirty- 
eight thousand dollars is available 
for the judging pavilion, but as the 
contract has not as yet been let opera- 
tions will not be put into motion until 
a later date. 

Under the old conditions the faculty 
has been handicapped in the bringing 
forth and working out of certain new 
ideas in the work of the department, 
due to lack of equipment. The main 
building, having basement and three 
floors, promises opportunity for the 
carrying out of these and other new 
ideas. 

Not only will it make possible the 
giving of more practical work in the 
courses already offered, but will af- 
ford room for several new courses, 
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the need of which has been felt by 
both staff and students. Beside the 
locker and storage rooms there will 
be found in the basement, laboratories 
for milk testing and meat curing, also 
a farm slaughter room. 

The demonstration and instruction 
in slaughtering will be among the 
new adventures of the animal hus- 
bandry department. The instruction 
will take the form of practical work in 
the slaughtering of the various types 
of meat producing animals. The 
demonstration of the different cuts of 
meat, the curing and preserving of 
the same, and reduction of the fats 
to lard will be part of the course. A 
large refrigerator will be installed for 
cooling and holding meats for a short 
period. 
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That this work may be of greater 
value from the economic as well as 
the educational point of view plans 
are being made whereby the depart- 
ment, through this new branch of its 
work, may provide as far as possible 
the meat to be used in the cafeteria of 
the new Home Economics building. 
Such practical instruction will be of 
inestimable value to the students. 

For experimental breeding purposes 
there will be quarters in the basement 
for the care and housing of such 
small animals as guinea pigs, white 
rats and pigeons. 

The main lecture room, forming a 
wing on the east side of the building, 
will have a seating capacity of about 
three hundred, making it the largest 
departmental lecture room in the 


FLOOR PLANS. 
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College of Agriculture. Small rooms 
suitable for the preparation of demon- 
stration material for lecture work will 
be built in the easterly corners, and 
animals may be brought before the 
class in front of the lecturer’s desk 
from these rooms. Inasmuch as the 
room will have three outside walls 
there will be good light, and because 
of the amphitheatre style of room the 
students will find great ease in seeing 
the lectures and demonstrations. 

On the same floor will be located 
the offices of the head of the depart- 
ment, a large class room and seminar 
room, also the general office of the 
department. The advance registry 
room, where the records of the official 
testing of pure bred stock, which are 
supervised by the Cornell Experi- 


= ® Floor. 


PLANS. 


ment Station, are cared for and the 
various details connected with this 
work will also be found on this floor. 

The second floor will be given over 
to the study of animal nutrition, and 
opportunity for laboratory work along 
microscopical lines will be offered, 
while a large laboratory for the study 
of feeds and for class room work is 
provided. The professor having this 
work in charge will be officially 
located on this floor. 

The third floor, similar in detail to 
the second, will be used for the study 
of the principles of breeding. There 
will be a library containing the herd 
and flock books of the different 
breeds. A reading room will contain 
periodicals relating to animal hus- 
bandry, and will also be used as a 
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student’s room. Offices and rooms 
for graduate work will also be situated 
in the third floor. 

The proposed judging pavilion is 
to be a one story structure one hundred 
and sixty feet long and eighty feet 
wide. The center of the building is 
to have a tanbark floor, sufficiently 
large to exercise a horse, and will be 
so arranged that the room may be 
divided into two or more rooms by 
means of screens. This will make it 
possible to carry on more than one 
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judging class, without interference 
one with the other. Around the sides 
of the room there will be seats for 
about four or five hundred people. 
It is said that when completed it will 
be the largest judging pavilion to be 
connected with an agricultural college. 

From an architectural standpoint 
the buildings will lend themselves in 
an attractive manner to the neighbor- 
ing buildings, doing justice to the 
prominent place which they will hold 
on the campus. 


THE CARE OF CORN FOR SEED 
By C. P. Hartley 


. Physiologist in Charge of Corn Investigations 
United States Department of Agriculture 


SOME idea regarding the economic 

importance of corn may be had by 
a realization that in the United States 
it exceeds in acreage, yield and value, 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, buck- 
wheat and potatoes combined. An 


increased value of one cent per bushel 


would mean an additional income to 
the farmers of the United States of 
twenty-five million dollars, while an 
increased production of but one bushel 
per acre at fifty cents per bushel would 
add fifty million dollars annually to 
the national wealth. 

In addition to its magnitude, the 
crop is important because of the wide 
range of industries in which some por- 
tion of the corn plant plays a more or 
less important part. In fact, it may 
almost be said that there is no industry 
into which some product or by-product 
of the corn plant does not enter. 
Therefore, any conditions which effect 
the production of this king of crops are 
of interest to every citizen of the 
United States. 

Each spring many farmers discover 
when it is too late, that their seed corn 
either fails to germinate or produces 
but a weak growth. They must either 
pay high prices for viable seed, which 
may or may not be acclimated and 
adapted to their conditions, or by 


means of laborious tests they may pick 
out such of their seed as will at least 
“come up.” 

With very few exceptions the best 
possible seed may be selected on the 
farm on which it is to be planted. 

The process of seed selection is of too 
great importance to be conducted in- 
cidently while husking, and in many 
localities if selection is delayed until 
husking time, the vitality of the seed 
will have already been injured by an 
early freeze. As soon, therefore, as 
the crop ripens, go through the field 
with bags and husk the ears from 
those stalks which have produced best 
without having had any special ad- 
vantages, such as space, moisture or 
fertility. Late maturing plants with 
ears which are heavy because of an 
excessive amount of sap should be 
ignored. 

Other things being equal, short, 
thick stalks are preferable. These 
permit of thicker planting, are not so 
easily blown down, and are usually 
more productive than slender ones. 
The tendency to sucker is hereditary. 
Other things being equal seed should 
be taken from stalks having no suckers. 

When the seed corn is gathered, the 
husked ears should be put in a dry 
place where there is good circulation of 
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air, and placed in such a manner that 
the ears do not touch each other. If 
no previous arrangements for caring 
for the seed have been made the ears 
may be suspended with binder twine, 
tving them about two inches apart. 
The twine will support fifteen or 
twenty ears. 

If this method cannot conveniently 
bé followed, tables may be improvised 
by placing boards across boxes or 
barrels. These boards should be dry 
and not too wide, and should be spaced 
one or one and a half inches apart. 
The seed ears can be put on these 
tables using care to have them spread 
out to insure a good circulation of air 
among them. It will be advisable to 
move the ears a couple of times at 
intervals of about two days, when first 
put on the tables. 

The seed should be placed in a shed 
or building, having a good circulation 
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of air, and where it will be protected 
from rain and excessive cold, as well as 
from rats and mice. Do not store the 
seed ina cellar. The driest cellars are 
too damp and do not afford a free 
circulation of air. If seed corn is 
stored properly it should become 
thoroughly dry and if kept dry it will 
be safe from injury except by insects 
and vermin. 

By the proper selection and care of 
seed corn the yield may be greatly 
increased with but a slight additional 
expense. Increases of 18 bushels per 
acre, due to properly preserving the 
seed, have been obtained. In every 
phase of present day agriculture, the 
tendency is toward efficiency. The 


days of large profits under profligate 
methods have passed, and there is no 
cheaper or easier way of increasing the 
profits from the farm than by properly 
selecting and caring for your seed corn. 


THE COOPERATIVE CREAMERY 


By W. B. Liverance 


Professor of Dairy Industry, University of Wisconsin 


HEORETICALLY, the codpera- 
tive creamery system is the ideal 

one for the farmer. Practically, wher- 
ever the codperative creamery has 
been properly organized and managed, 
the theory has proven to be true. 
Why should it not? Webster says to 
coéperate is “to combine with others in 
an enterprise for economic purposes’’ 
or “‘to operate together or jointly for a 
common object or to a common end or 
result.”’ Surely this is the purpose of 
the codperative creamery. We see 
throughout a dairy state proprietary 
creameries, or those owned by in- 
dividuals, returning a good income 
to their owners. This is due to the 
fact that the farmer receives a set price 
for the butterfat in his cream and the 
owner of the creamery gets the benefit 
o1 the overrun, or that part of the 
butter that is made up of water, salt 
and casein or curd. This, in a well 
regulated creamery, will amount to 


about 20% of the original butter fat, or 
for each pound of butterfat in the 
butter there will be one-fifth of water, 
salt and curd which is sold at the 
market price for butter. Hence, with 
butter at 30c per pound, for each pound 
of butterfat there will be a gross profit 
of 6c. To besure this is not clear gain, 
but with a creamery working on an 
economical basis and manufacturing a 
fair quantity of butter, the cost of 
making should not exceed 3%c per 
pound at the maximum. Therefore, 
the 2'%c which would be the creamery 
owners profit would go to the patron in 
case he were selling to a coéperative 
creamery. 

Many cooperative creameries 
throughout the country have failed. 
This has been due to one or more of 
many causes. It is essential that a 
coéperative creamery be in a locality 
with sufficient cow population. This 
is very important because if enough 
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cream can not be secured, the cost of 
manufacture runs so high that the 
creamery can not operate. In the 
second place many codperative cream- 
eries are being managed by farmers, 
business, or professional men that have 
no practical knowledge of creamery 
work and hence make a failure of it. 
Too many creameries are employing 
incompetent men as_ buttermakers 
because their services can be had for a 
very small wage. When one con- 
siders that the buttermaker is alone 
responsible for the overrun and the 
quality of butter made, it is self-evident 
that cheap labor is not the most 
economical in the long run. The 
writer visited a coéperative creamery 
recently where the buttermaker, who 
was also manager, could not test cream 
and was getting a negative overrun. 
It is needless to discuss the financial 
condition of this creamery. This is 
only one of many similar instances. 
Many of the failures of coéperative 
creameries are due to the creamery 
promoter. This man is a representa- 


tive of a firm which preaches that it is 
doing the dairy industry much good 


by going into communities where there 
are no creameries and organizing co- 
Operative plants. The promoter is 
usually a very smooth agent who shows 
the codperative creamery in very flying 
colors and very often succeeds in 
blinding the farmers to the true condi- 
tions. No attention is paid to the 
number of cows to be found in the 
community and no effort is made to 
assist the farmers in getting either a 
good manager or competent butter- 
maker. Invariably, from 75 to 100% 
is charged for the building and equip- 
ment. Is it at all peculiar that such 
creameries fail? Dairy Schools, State 
Dairy and Food Departments and the 
Dairy Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have competent 
men who will gladly assist a community 
in organizing a codperative creamery 
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without any cost to the organizers. 
Why not then take advantage of the 
experts whose salaries are paid by the 
taxpayer? Such a man will represent 
true conditions and will say whether or 
not a creamery organization is advis- 
able and will save the community very 
much money in case a creamery is 
built. 

Many cooperative creameries are 
being operated very successfully, es- 
pecially in the middle west. Numer- 
ous instances could be cited where the 
patrons of such creameries are being 
paid from one to three cents more per 
pound of butterfat than are patrons 
of proprietary creameries in a near 
locality. However, many codperative 
creameries are paying less than pri- 
vate creameries, because of inefficient 
management. Such a condition should 
not exist, but if it does aid should be 
asked of either the state or federal 
authorities. 

As before mentioned the codperative 
creamery is ideal for the farmer. It 
not only gives the patron his share of 
the creameries’ profits but he has a 
close interest and can be prevailed 
upon to produce clean, sweet cream 
and to patronize the creamery even 
though it has keen competition. When 
proper coéperation is practised the far- 
mer sees the advantages of dairying. 
He gets more and better cows and culls 
out the poor ones; he sees the results 
of good feeding and soon builds a silo; 
he sees the necessity of good breeding 
and profits thereby, hence such a 
creamery pays in many ways. 

In summarizing, we can see that 
while a coéperative creamery is essen- 
tially a proper investment for a com- 
munity, it is imperative that enough 
cows should be had at the time of 
organization to insure enough material 
to make running expenses. Good 
management and a competent butter- 
maker are essential, and perfect unity 
must be had among the patrons. 
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FEBRUARY, 1913 


The CouNTRYMAN 

The People heartily welcomes 
and all who are visit- 
The College ing the College of 
Agriculture at this 

time either to attend or to take part 
in Farmers’ Week. Aside from the 
information, enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion gained from a week spent here, 
the people of the State of New York 
are given an excellent opportunity 
to see for themselves what is being 
done here and-what is needed. They 
will find a rapidly growing institu- 
tion, an unexcelled staff of instruction 
and an appreciative and enthusiastic 
student body. They will see that 
tapid as is the increase in buildings, 
still more rapid is the growth in the 
number of students. Several depart- 
ments are seriously handicapped by 
lack of room; none have room to 
spare. The people have every proof 
that all the money appropriated for 
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the College of Agriculture is being 
utilized to the best possible advantage. 

We trust that every visitor will 
return home with a fuller sense of 
responsibility for and a keener interest 
in the affairs of our college. The 
College of Agriculture is for the peo- 
ple, it should codperate with the people 
in order that the fullest opportunities 
for service may be realized. 


This issue of the 
CoUNTRYMAN is de- 
voted largely to the 
subject of breeding 
live stock. We feel 
that the farmers of this state are 
neglecting an industry which is, at 
prevailing prices, extremely profitable. 
During the decade from 1900 to 1910 
the number of horses in the state 
decreased by more than 35,000, yet 
it is estimated that New York pays 
$16,000,000 a year for horses im- 
ported from other states, at prices 
very much ‘higher now than formerly. 
In the same period of time, the number 
of sheep has decreased from 1,745,000 
to 930,000, while the number of dairy 
cows has remained constant. There 
are certainly abundant opportunities 
for the wide-awake breeder in this 
state. 


Stock 
Breeding 


The present botani- 
cal laboratories have 
been for sometime 
inadequate to ac- 
commodate the con- 
stantly increasing number of under- 
classmen in the College of Agriculture 
as well as those students of the College 
of Arts and Sciences who have wished 
to pursue courses in that department. 
So great had the crowding become 
that it was necessary to relieve the 
present freshman class of the required 


A Department 
of Botany 
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course in botany for the current year 
although that science is recognized 
as one of the foundations upon which 
to build an agricultural education. 

We are, therefore, very much pleased 
to announce that at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held January 18 in 
New York City, Dr. Karl McKay 
Wiegand was appointed Professor of 
Botany in the College of Agriculture. 
Professor Wiegand graduated from 
Cornell in 1894 and received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1808. 
He was for a number of years Professor 
of Botany in Cornell University. 
Since that time he has been Professor 
of Botany in Wellesley College. 

Dr. Wiegand has been a frequent 
contributor to technical, botanical 
literature. One of the most widely 
circulated of his works is a manual 
entitled ‘“The Trees in Winter.” Dur- 


ing the past few years he has spent a 
great deal of time in studying and 


describing the flora of Newfoundland. 

The CoUNTRYMAN can but express 
the satisfaction of the undergraduates 
and faculty at the return of this man 
of science who went out from Cornell 
and has made good. 


To those who have 
completed the Short 
Course and to those 
regular students who have graduated 
and are leaving the University at this 
time THE CoUNTRYMAN extends a most 
hearty goodspeed. You are leaving 
associations which have become en- 
deared to you to put to practical 
application the facts gathered while 
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here. It would be impossible to find a 
more fitting message to you who are 
departing than the following words of 
Dean Bailey: 

“Everywhere you will find men and 
women who know more than you 
know. Some of them may be the 
most ignorant workmen. Recognize 
their knowledge and their skill, and 
give them the honor that all knowledge 
and all skill, no matter how small, is 
entitled to receive. 

““You must be properly conscious of 
your short comings and make no 
boastful display of your knowledge. 
With many men with whom you come 
in contact, physical skill counts for 
more than _ intellectual training. 
Recognize the fact and give them their 
due. There will be a man who can 
outdo you in sticking a pig, or binding 
a load of hay, or in getting a wagon out 
of a rut, or in tying up a horse’s tail, 
or in adjusting a clevis ona plow. Do 
not disregard the small things. Life 
is made up of small and homely things 
and a man masters in big things only 
because he has first mastered in little 
things. Some persons never get be- 
yond the small things. 

“You must always keep your think- 
ing ahead of your working. We are 
often told that we must practice what 
we preach. That is very wrong ad- 
vice. It is poor preaching that does 
not set its stakes at least a little ahead 
of the day’s work. When we catch 
up with our preaching, we cease going. 
I would give you Emerson’s advice, 
to hitch your wagon to a star; but be 
sure that you stay in the wagon.” 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The first Assembly of the new year 
was held Thursday evening, January 9g, 
1913, and again the capacity of the 
auditorium was taxed to the utmost. 
After the singing of the Alma Mater 
the program continued with selections 
by the Girls’ Glee Club and the 
Mandolin Club, both of which pleased 
as was shown by the enthusiastic 
applause which they received. 


After reminding us that, contrary 
to the opinion of most of us, there 
are things worth while in the fields in 
January, that there is satisfaction in 
adapting ourselves to the times and 
in being in touch with our environment 
the year around, Dean Bailey spoke in 
part, as follows: 

Some one is responsible for the 
affairs of life, for the things that go 
right and for the things that go wrong. 
It is difficult to know who is responsi- 
ble. It is difficult to find the man or 
woman in society who sets forth ideas. 
We are all trying to ‘Find the Man’ 
that we may know who they are and 
where the responsibility rests. 


In many cases we are endeavoring 
to center our government on certain 
responsible men so that we can find 
the man. We need persons who stand 
out, who stand for something personal. 
The power of the individual is going 
to grow in the future rather than the 
opposite. 

The fundamental factor in all 
country-life movements and organiza- 
tions must be the personal contact of 
man to man and of woman to woman. 


Farm work is individual work. 
The farmer must depend on his own 
efforts, for he is an individual and 
independent man. 

I would rather see the Farm Bureau 
grow and not be pushed; the people 
must stand behind it and not merely 
look on. Just as when you go back 
to your farm the responsibility of it 
lies in yourself, so the responsibility 
of your education lies in yourself. 
The development of your education 
depends on your own “‘self teaching’’. 
And remember, that ‘Opportunity 
knocks unbidden at every gate’. 

After some very pleasing selections 
by the Banjo Club followed by the 
Evening Song the program gave way 
to the customary social hour. 

* * * 


Prof. H. J. Quayle, of the department 
of Entomology of the University of 
California, stopped at Ithaca on his 
trip around the world.. He is making 
an investigation of parasites for citrus 
scale insects. 


* * * 


Prof. A. J. Clark, California State 
Commissioner of Horticulture, has 
come East to investigate the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. He is interested 
in keeping it out of this country. 


* * * 


Mr. H. E. Wilkinson of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, is scheduled to 
give a series of six lectures during the 
months of February and March at 
the Buffalo Y. M. C. A. 
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Professor and Mrs. M. W. Harper 
were gladdened 6n January 9, 1913, 
by the arrival of a six pound boy. 

* ok * 


N. P. Underdown, who is managing 
the Rockland Park Farms, visited the 
Campus January 3. 

ok eS *k 


The Chatauqua County Branch of 
the Students’ Association held a meet- 
ing at Jamestown on December 30. 
The 90 men present were addressed 
by Professors Mann and Gilbert, who 
represented the College of Agriculture. 

ok * * 


Mr. S. S. Stewart, proprietor of 
Brookside farm, Newburgh, N. Y., 
has given to the Department of Dairy 
Industry $50 to be offered as prizes 
for a clean milking contest. This 
contest is open to those students 
who are taking milking practice in 
Animal Husbandry 10. The money 
has been divided into two prizes, one 
prize of $25 being offered for sample 
showing no growth of bacteria, and 
another prize of $25 to be divided 
pro rata for counts between 1 and 


2000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 


Mr. Stewart conducts a certified 
milk farm and he has produced milk 
exceedingly low in bacteria content. 
For the first three months of the year 
just past, the average bacteria count 
of Brookside milk was only 86 germs 
per cubic centimeter and the average 
for the first six months of the year 
was only 97 germs per cubic centi- 
meter as reported by the New York 
Medical Milk Commission. These are 
very low counts even for certified milk, 
and this is especially low when the 
length of time over which the record 
extended is taken into account. 

* ok * 


The excavation work for the new 
Forestry building has been completed 
and the actual work of construction 
will be started as soon as weather 
conditions permit. 

The Department of Forestry has 
again moved into different quarters 
and is now located in the new Home 
Economics building. 
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CHIMNEY OF AGRICULTURAL HEATING PLANT. 
Courtesy of Cornell Alumni News 


Letters from alumni of the old 
Forestry School at Cornell have been 
received expressing the great pleasure 
with which the graduates view the 
revival of Forestry at Cornell. For 
nearly a decade these men have been 
deprived of the privilege of possessing 
a real Alma Mater in the shape of a 
Forestry School, as the work at Cornell 
was abandoned some ten years ago. 

Professors Mulford and Spring were 
present at the meeting, which was held 
at Syracuse University on January 
16th for the purpose of founding a 
New York State Forestry Association. 
Professor Mulford spoke on ‘The 
Farmer’s Interest in Forestry.” 

* * * 

The final trials for the Eastman 
Stage Speaking Contest were held 
Saturday, January 11. The follow- 
ing men were chosen for the final 
contest: J. H. Munn, P. R. Guldin, 
M. A. Gonzalez, F. E. Geldenhuis, 
C. W. Whitney, and W. H. Bronson. 

The stage will be held on Friday 
eveing, February 14, of Farmers’ 
Week in Sibley Hall. The speakers 
will contest for prizes of $75 and $25 
offered annually by Mr. A. R. Eastman 
of Waterville, N. Y. 
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The fourth annual meeting of the 
Students’ Association of New York 
State Agriculture College will be held 
Thursday, February 13 at 10 a. m. 
during Farmers’ Week. Director 
Bailey will deliver his annual address 
to former students at this meeting. 

* * * 


The executive committee of Cornell 
University appointed Director Bailey 
to represent the University at the in- 
stallation of Professor Clyde August 
Duniway as president of the University 
of Wyoming in January. Professor 
Duniway graduated from Cornell, 
College of Arts in ’92 and later became 
president of the University of 
Montana. Director Bailey was in 


Laramie for one day and returned to 
Ithaca immediately. 
* * 


* 


The Society for Horticulture Science 
held its ninth annual session at 
Cleveland in connection with the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science during the holi- 
days. The College was represented by 
Professor C. S. Wilson of the depart- 
ment of Pomology and Mr. Paul Work 
of the department of Horticulture. 
The latter presented a paper on 
“Teaching Vegetable Gardening’, a 
subject which is clearly receiving far 
more attention among our colleges 
than ever before. There are now in 
American colleges nearly sixty sepa- 
rate courses dealing with vegetables 
and this branch of horticulture is 
being rapidly placed in the hands of 
men who give their whole time and 
energy to it. 

_* * * 

The Poultry Department has re- 
moved from their old quarters in the 
Dairy building into the new Poultry 
building which has just been com- 
pleted. 

* * * 

Professor Rogers was in Rochester, 
January 11, with a class in Breeding 
and Judging at the Flower City 
Poultry Show. 

* * * 

The Winter Course students took 

an excursion to Buffalo on January 17- 
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19 to visit poultry farms. They 
visited the poultry farms of Mr. Roy 
Dunn at West Henrietta, Mrs. A. 
Hooker at Geneseo, the Yates Farm 
at Orchard Park and the Connors 
poultry farm at Angola. There were 
about a hundred students that took 
the trip. 
* ok * 

Professor Webber of the Depart- 
ment of Plant Breeding is now in 
California making plans for the new 
Citrus Experiment Station and Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Cali- 
fornia to be located at Riverside, 
California. Before his departure from 
Ithaca, Professor Webber was enter- 
tained by the Synapsis Club at the 
residence of Dr. Love. Many friends 
both in person and by letter, took 
advantage of the occasion to express 
their best wishes for Dr. Webber’s 
success in his new and important 
position. 

* * * 

Professor J. M. Trueman, who form- 
erly was instructor in the department 
of Dairy Industry, was grieved by the 
death of his son Thompson, Decem- 
ber last. 

* * * 

L. C. Johnson, W. C. Dairy, has been 
employed for some time by the De 
Laval Separator Company, Moravia, 
mo. 

* * * 

Professor Stocking has resumed his 
regular work after an illness of three 
weeks’ duration. 

ok * * 


Professor Ross recently gave an 
address before the Rushville Grange 
on ‘Keeping Cow Records.” 

* * * 


The Cornell Dairy Association will 
hold their annual meeting on Wednes- 
day, February 12, during Farmers’ 
Week. Important questions will be 
discussed and the annual election of 
officers will take place. 

* * * 


Mr. W. W. Robbins, formerly in- 
structor in botany at Lehigh College, 
and Mr. J. K. Wilson, formerly 
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Assistant Bacteriologist at the New 
York State Experiment Station, 


Geneva, N. Y., are two new assistants 
in Plant Physiology 


rs 
* * * 


Mr. M. J. Prucha, formerly Asso- 
ciate Bacteriologist of the New York 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., has succeeded Dr. M. M. Mc- 
Cool as instructor in Plant Physiology. 
Dr. McCool is now Assistant Professor 
in Soils at the Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

* * * 

Mr. Benjamin was in New York 
city during the holidays on an excur- 
sion of the class in Marketing and 
Poultry for the Home. 

* * * 


The Long Island Branch of the 
Student Association met on January 
16 at Riverhead, L. I. Professor 
H. H. Whetzel, who represented the 
College of Agriculture, addressed the 
meeting. 

* * * 

On Tuesday, January 21, the follow- 
ing of the Agricultural Association 
officers were elected for the current 
term: President, E. A. Brown, ’13; 
vice-president, L. J. Benson, ’14; 
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secretary, Miss P. V. Decker, 
treasurer, B. N. Phelps, 14. 


* * * 


Leslie E. Hazen of Centralia, Kansas 
has accepted a position as assistant in 
the Department of Farm Mechanics. 
He graduated ’o6 from the Kansas 
Agricultural College, and took a posi- 
tion in the Department of Plant Indus- 
try at Hayes, Kansas, investigating 
Dry Land Agriculture. After he 
worked in this capacity for a little over 
a year, he spent two years improving 
the home farm. He was then called 
upon to start a course in agriculture at 
The Southern Academy in Eureka. 
After remaining here for a year, he 
again took up Dry Land Investigation 
under the United States Department 
of Plant Breeding. He has been in 
charge of this work since 1911 at 
Armville, Texas. Mr. Hazen, in the 
afternoon, will instruct in the Farm 
Mechanics Laboratory, and in the 
morning, he will take a course in 
Mechanical Engineering at Sibley 
College, in order to train himself to be 
an Agricultural Engineer. 

His wife and two children will arrive 
in Ithaca, Feb. 15th, when they will go 
to their home in Forest Homes. 


’ . 
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BASEBALL CAGE NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED ON ALUMNI FIELD. 
Courtesy of Cornell Alumni News 
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THE CONCRETE ICE-HOUSE 


FARM 


FOR THE 


Nothing adds more to the comfort 
and profit of country life in the long 
hot summer months than a good home 
ice supply. To obtain such a supply 
it is necessary only to erect a small ice- 
house and for this purpose, no ma- 
terial is as satisfactory as the fire- 
proof, rot-resisting, and permanent 
concrete. 

To build such a concrete ice-house, 
first select a well drained site, pref- 
erably one that is shaded by trees or 
buildings. For the average farm with 
a small dairy, it has been found that 
dimensions of 10 by 14 feet (inside 
measurements), 9 feet to roof, and 13 
feet to ridge pole, will house an ample 
supply. 

The house may be erected after 
any of the recommended methods 
for the construction of concrete build- 
ings; but special attention should be 
paid to good floor drainage, roof venti- 
lation, and wall packing. 

Such a family ice-house may be 
erected at a cost of $75. Morever, 
it is a life-time investment and one 
that constantly yields rich dividends 
not alone in hot weather comforts, 
but also in additional profits through 
the more advantageous storage and 
marketing of fruit, poultry, and other 
farm products. 


NATIONAL ROADS 


National Roads as an exact: form 


in which the Government should 
participate in highways construction, 
is a belief which is becoming country- 
wide in its acceptance. The latest 
proposition brought forth along these 
lines is by Representative Stanton 
Warburton of Washington State, who 
contends for a system of National 
Military Roads. Mr. Warburton pro- 
poses to make the tobacco users of the 
country pay for the building of these 
National highways through the im- 
position of a tax so small that the 
smokers will go right on smoking as 


usual without consciousness of the 
great benefit they are bestowing upon 
the people of this country. 
Assurances from various members 
of Congress are to the effect that the 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln should 
be in the form of the projected Nat- 
ional highway from Washington to 
Gettysburg. It is generally recog- 
nized that this highway would furnish 
an excellent object lesson of what 
national participation in the building 
of good roads means, and will besides, 
if constructed, fit admirably into any 
great system of national highways 
which is certain to come in future 
years. 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition of 1915 will include an 
agricultural exhibit of an extent and 
character never equalled in any prev- 
ious world’s fair. The display in the 
great Palace of Agriculture will reveal 
to every observer, the giant strides 
made in agricultural progress through- 
out the world. 

Special attention will be given to 
the display of farm implements and 
machinery, and improved methods in 
agricultural operations will be ac- 
curately and graphically illustrated. 

A very large sum of money will be 
offered as prizes in the Live Stock 
exhibit. More than 200 cows will 
be entered in the dairy tests and a 
complete modern creamery will show 
in detail each process involved in the 
manufacture of dairy products. 

The Horticultural exhibit, favored 
by the soil and climate of California, 
will be of greatest interest to every 
orchardist and florist. The whole 
world is being searched for rare and 
beautiful plants and the entire exposi- 
tion grounds will be transformed into 
one great enchanted garden. 

* ES * 


New York State Agricultural Society 
—The old and great New York State 
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Agricultural Society, which had slept 
for nearly two decades when it was 
revived to usefulness again by Ray- 


mond A. Pearson, then Commissioner 


of Agriculture, held its annual sessions 
at Albany last week. The meeting 
was a successful one in spite of the 
fact that the attendance was smaller 
than last year. The latter was due 
principally to a lack of proper adver- 
tising, although the coming of the 
State Fruit Growers’ meeting so soon 
after undoubtedly had much to do 
with it. 

The meeting was a success because 
some big problems were there discussed 
and to a certain extent were clarified 
in the minds of most of those who at- 
tended. The problem which received 
the most attention was that of farm 
credits. It is fair to say that those 
who came to the meeting believing 
that this was not the greatest problem 
confronting farmers found much to 
substantiate their beliefs. Farm 
credits appear to be in a better condi- 
tion in this country than many persons 
believe. It appears, too, that the 
conditions which have made farmers’ 
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codéperative loan societies in Europe so 
necessary and so successful there are 
found in this country only to a limited 
extent. 

Codéperative marketing received 
some much needed attention and was 
one of the live questions up for dis- 
cussion. Some progress was made 
toward definite plans to develop this 
work in the state. 

Another important matter which 
came up for discussion, and which, 
though not settled, had a much needed 
attention focussed upon it, was the 
necessity of limiting and correlating the 
agricultural work being done in the 
state. The Legislature is being asked 
for appropriations for agricultural work 
from all sides. The energies of the 
state are being scattered so that 
efficiency is impaired. Many members 
of the Legislature, though liberally 
minded toward agricultural needs, are 
uncertain as to what they ought to do. 
As the clearing house for all the agri- 
cultural organizations in the state it 
is the duty of the state society 
to take a position on these ques- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BEGINNER IN Pou try, by C. S. 


Valentine. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Price $1.50 net. 

This book was written for those 
people who want to make a success 
of the poultry business either on a 
large or small scale. Beginning with 
the initial step it discusses clearly 
and completely every factor which 
goes to make success:—the choice of 
breed, hatching and brooding with the 
mother hen and* the incubator and 
artificial brooder, feeding and food 
values, disease, its prevention and the 
various remedies, the different kinds 
of houses, the raising of ducks and 
geese, of guinea hen and quail. 


Inyjur1ious INsects, How To ReEcoc- 
NIZE AND CONTROL THEM, by W. C. 
O’Kane. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., 

__New York. Price $2 net. 


This book discusses concisely and 
yet fully the characteristics, life his- 
tories, and means of control of the 
more common injurious insects. A 
feature of the work is the illustrations, 
numbering more than 600, which 
have been prepared with the purpose 
of showing, entirely independently 
of the text, the characteristic injurious 
stage, or the typical work of the insect 
where that is characteristic. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


L. O. HOWARD. 


’77, B.S.A.; ’83, M.S.—Altho this 
particular space has always been 
reserved in THE COUNTRYMAN as a 
place in which we could briefly outline 
the life of some graduate of the College 
of Agriculture who has made good 
since leaving college, it is seldom that it 
receives a worthier subject than Dr. 
Leland Ossian Howard of the class of 
*77. Dr. Howard was born in Rock- 
land, Ill., June 11, 1857. He was a 
son to Ossian Gregory and Lucy Dur- 
ham (Thurber) Howard. After re- 
ceiving a good common school educa- 
tion in his home town he came to 
Cornell and specialized largely in 
Entomology. He returned after grad- 
uation to take his B.S. degree in 1883. 
From this time on his work had to do 
almost entirely with entomology. 
Taking a position as Assistant En- 
tomologist with the department at 
Washington, he soon became Chief of 
that Bureau. Dr. Howard’s rise from 


this time on was rapid, holding one 
responsible position after another and 
being elected to many societies. He 
was hon. curator of the U. S. Nature 
Museum in 1895 and a lecturer on in- 
sect life at Swarthmore and at George- 
town Graduate School the same year. 
Since then he has been permanent 
secretary of the A. A. A. S.; president 
of the Association of Economic Ento- 
mology in 1894, and president of the 
Biological Society of Washington (in 
1897). For several years he was editor 
of ‘Insect Life’”—a journal of the 
Bureau of Entomology, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. His name ‘appears {in 
many Government bulletins and in 
three books—‘‘Mosquitoes, How they 
Live,” ‘‘The Insect Book’’ and ‘‘The 
House-Fly Disease Carrier.” This 
latter book is now being published in 
Hungarian and Swedish. Dr. Howard 
also contributed to the Webster and 
Standard dictionaries and the new 
International Encyclopedia. At 
present he is a Trustee of Cornell 
University. He was granted his Ph. 


D. in 1896 by the Georgetown Uni- 


versity. In 1911, he was granted the 
degree of M.D. by George Washington 
University for “‘distinguished services 
to science in the line of preventative 
medicine.”” In the same year he was 
given the degree of LL.D. by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Howard was married in 1886 
to Marie T. Clifton of Washington, 
D. C. 


87-88, F. H. Richards, manager of 
F. C. Stevens’ Hackney Stud Farms 
at Attica, N. Y., will be at the Univer- 
sity during Farmers’ Week to select 
several Short Course men for positions 
on the farms. 

’96, B.S.A.—The appointment of 
assistant Prof. H. C. Troy to a full 
professorship was announced by the 
Dairy Department at the beginning of 
the college year. In addition to his 
duties as lecturer on the winter course 
staff, Professor Troy has for several 
years efficiently filled the position of 
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dairy chemist in the local laboratory of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
He is the author of several important 
bulletins and one book “Milk and 
Milk Testing.” His promotion comes 
as a well merited recognition of that 
which has gained for Professor Troy 
the reputation of being the leading 
expert in the state on problems related 
to dairy testing. 

’*98, W.D.—John E. Kruse is con- 
nected with the New York State Agri- 
cultural Department and is stationed 
at Randolph, N. Y. Mr. Kruse has 
been in the department for fifteen 
years. 

’98, B.S.A.—Percy O. Wood spent 
the holidays in Ithaca. Mr. Wood is 
in the employ of the U. S. Bureau of 
Soils andjhas recently surveyed an area 
in Kansas. From Ithaca he will go to 
Georgia to begin a survey there. 

’o2 and ’o3 Forestry School—Mr. 
Clyde Leavitt is now located at 
Ottawa, Canada, as Forester to the 
Conservation Commission and Chief 
Fire Inspector to the Dominion Rail- 
way Commission. Until recently Mr. 
Leavitt has been connected with the 
United States Bureau of Forestry. 

’o2, A. B.—Mr. J. P. Kinney, who 
was a student in the old Cornell 
Forestry School, has lett his position 
as Assistant Chief of the ‘Indian 
Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to take a 
year of study along the lines of 
Forestry and Irrigation Law, at Cor- 
nell. Mr. Kinney will receive his 
Master’s degree-in Forestry at the end 
of the present year and will be the 
first graduate of the new Department 
of Forestry. 

’o2, Sp.—Mr. T. M. Curran who 
for several years has been a forester 
in the Philippine Service has been 
called to the Argentine Republic, 
where he will act as one of a board of 
three men who are to organize a Forest 
Service in that country to be modeled 
after the Forest Service of the United 
States. 

’03, B.S.A.—Arthur Cowell has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Horti- 
culture at Pennsylvania State College. 
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He will be at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Landscape Art. 

’04, B.S.A—Mr. Walter Brown. 
Announcement has been received of the 
marriage of Mr. Brown to Miss Clara 
Louise Raddas of Corvallis, Oregon, 
on Tuesday, December 31, 1912. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown will be at home at 
“Old Baldy Orchards” at the above 
place after March 1. 

’o4, Ex.—F. E. Lewis Margolian, 
formerly with Clark and Lyford, 
Consulting Foresters of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has entered the office of the 
United States Forestry Bureau at 
San Francisco, California. 

’o4, F. E.—Clyde Leavitt is at 
Ottawa, Canada, as Consulting Fores- 
ter for the Conservation Committee 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

’06, B.S.A.; ’o7, M.S.—Chas. F. 
Clark is with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington, 
D. C., engaged in investigating cotton 
and truck diseases and those of the 
cane sugar plant. 


’06, B.S.A.—H. Freeman Button is 
director of the Manassas Agricultural 
High School at Manassas, Va., having 
charge particularly of the departments 
of Agriculture and Chemistry. 

’o7, Ph.D.—J. E. Coit of the 
Whitter Experiment Station, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Citriculture at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

’o9, B.S.A.—E. G. McCloskey holds 
a position at the Sparks Agricultural 
High School at Sparks, Md. Mr. B.H. 
Crocheron of the class of ’08 is principal 
of this high school. Mr. McCloskey’s 
address is Glencoe, Md. 


’o9, B.S.A.—Chas. F. Boehler, until 
recently with George H. Miller, Land- 
scape Architect, is now with Warren H. 
Manning, also a Landscape Designer 
at 1101 Tremont Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

’o9, B.S.A.—L. B. Cook who was 
instructor at Cornell Dairy Depart- 
ment last year has secured a position 
in the department at Washington. 
Mr. Cook’s work now has to do with 
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Market milk investigations instead of 
Bacteriology as it was at Cornell. 

’og—Ralph R.Root has just accepted 
a position as Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Art in the University of 
Illinois. 

Ex ’1o—F. N. Darling, teacher of 
vocational agriculture in the high 
School at Walton, N. Y., spent the 
holidays in Ithaca. 

’r0, Ph.D.—Dr. O. Butler, formerly 
research instructor in Horticulture at 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
recently appointed Professor at New 
Hampshire College. 

’r0, Ph.D.—Dr. H. A. Harding, 
Bacteriologist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., has accepted a 
position as chief of the Dairy division 
in the University of Illinois. 

’r0o, B.S.A.—H. N. Kutschbach is 
very busy building a new barn and 
running his farm of 800 acres at Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 

’11, B.S.A—Mariano de Ycazo. 
Announcement has been received of 
the marriage of Mr. de Ycazo to Miss 
Caroline Mary Hillick of Ithaca, N. Y., 
on Monday, January 6, 1913. 

’r1, W.D.—H. F. Cole has accepted 
a position as Dairy Superintendent on 
the Homestead Stock Farm at James- 
ville, N. Y. On this farm which is 
owned by the Nottingham Bros., Mr. 
Cole has charge of some 300 head of 
pure bred stock. 

’32, B.S.—David Elder is an in- 
structor in the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Harwich High School at 
Harwich, Mass. 

’r2, B.S.— E. W. Peterson of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., visited the Col- 
lege on December 19th on his way 
home from Virginia. For the past few 
months he has been employed by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Virginia in fruit work. 

’99-00, W. A.—W. E. Underdown 
has closed his services at Nyack and 
is preparing for a new enterprise in 
agriculture. He expects to make a 
partnership arrangement and run a 
private farm. 

"ro, W. D.—G. C. Holmes has ac- 
cepted a position in the market-milk 
plant of George M. Oister at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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06, W. D.—John H. Lewis has 
started in the creamery business at 
Jordan, N. Y. 

’12, Sp.—Thos. Murray has ac- 
cepted a position with the West 
Virginia Experiment Station at Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

’12 B. S—Walker S. Rappleye was 
married in June to Marion Fraden- 
burg. Mr. Rappleye’s present ad- 
dress is R. No. 2, Oswego, N. Y., where 
he is manager of a large farm. The 
CouNTRYMAN would like to call partic- 
ular attention to this item, because 
in our January issue we printed same 
as referring to Walker Rappleye, ’93, 
in error. 


"12, B.S.—H. E. Dibble is taking a 
graduate course in agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

’32, Sp.—Tom Murray is assistant 
at the West Virginia Experiment 
Station, Morganstown, W. Va., in the 
Department of Horticulture. 

’12, W.A.—James D. Edwards, 
formerly manager of State Farm at 
Gowanda, N. Y., and later at Industry, 
N. Y., is now chief inspector of farms 
for the State of New York, with head- 
quarters at Albany. 


*r2, B.S.A.—Silas Hilton Crouse, Jr., 
was married on Nov. 26th to Miss 
Eloise Roswell Erwin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Roswell Erwin of 
Oak Park, Ill. 


*r2, B.S.A.—Henry R. Davis was 
married to Miss Grace M. Bierbower 
on Oct. 7, at Azusa, Cal. 


"12, B.S.A.—Y. Hsuwen Tsou is a 
graduate student in Entomology at 
the University of Illinois. His ad- 
dress is Box 78, University Station, 
Urbana, II. 

‘12, B.S.A.—Buchanan Tyson is 
with the Pierce-Arrow Company at 
Buffalo, N. Y. His address is 60 
Anderson Place. 

"12, Ex.—Wade E. Malcom of Marion, 
N. Y., is spending a few months in 
Chicago, in the commission business. 
Mr. Malcom had been associated with 
his father in the canning business at 
Marion since he left here but about the 
middle of December their factory was 
entirely destroyed by fire. 
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(CULTIVATION | 





=THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 


To yield well an orchard or vineyard needs cultivation. 


Cultivation keeps down weeds and loosens up the soil so that air and 


moisture can get down to the roots and add to the producing power of 
the vine or tree. 


How to cultivate cheaply and well is the problem solved by the 


Toehold Tractor 


The horse’s toe is Nature’s most efficient tool for gripping the earth- 
The drive wheel of the Toehold Tractor duplicates the horse’s toe. This 
tractor gets its pull without weight. It grips the soil. 

The drive wheel is only 48 inches in diameter and 10% inches wide. 
The whole tractor stands only 4 feet 6 inches high. You can go any- 


where with it—as close to a tree as a team can go—it turns in its own 
i i . \ 
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length. It is the right thing for orchards or vineyards and also makes a 
great small farm tractor. 


It is good for plowing and hauling, it is light, simple, short-turning, 
and will go anywhere in an orchard or vineyard. 


This is a new thing in orchard cultivation and a new thing in tractors. 
We'll tell you more about it if you'll write us. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


[ INCORPORATED ] 
POWER-FARMING MACHINERY 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


Have Two Big Exclusive Features 


All tin and steel rusts. Therefore, 
nickel silver is used in the skimming sec- 
tions of the United States (1913 model) 
Cream Separator. 

Nickel silver is guaranteed not to 
RUST. It is also stronger and more dur- 
able than tin or steel discs. 


The ordinary cream separator requires 
considerable time to wash. 

A United States Separator (contain- 
ing nickel silver sections) can be washed 
in half the time needed to wash other 
separators. 

Not only does it have the only skim- 
ming device adapted for MECHANICAL 
WASHING, but nickel silver is easier to 
clean than tin or steel. 


You can see these features and prove their value to your own satisfaction at the 


college or at your local U. S. agents. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Improved Simplex 


Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 


LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 
700 lbs., 


900 lbs., $90.00 


80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 


In writing advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMaAN 
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Spray with 
Hemingway’s 
PURE 
Lead Arsenate 


Easy to Mix 
Stays in Suspension 
High Analysis! 
Honest Prices 


HEMINGWAY’S LEAD ARSENATE 


e, e* 
Or Urs. PAT: OF 


A-A-C Fertilizers 


ARE= 
Good Fertilizers 


contains about 20% more Arsenic Oxide 
than the Insecticide Law demands! 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


Write for booklet. 


HEMINGWAY’S 
LONDON PURPLE CO., Ltd., 
17 Battery Place, New York 


New York Buffalo 
Cleveland 


Baltimore 
Detroit, Etc. 


Offices from Boston to Los Angeles 


BETTER ADHESION, SUSPENSION, DISTRIBUTION 
AND STRENGTH HAVE MADE 


ELECTRO Arsenate of Lead 


the most effective insecticide ever placed on the market. It is 50% 
to 100% stronger than other makes (33% arsenic oxide properly com- 
bined with the lead) and absolutely safe, as there is less than %4 of 1% 
water-soluble arsenic. Its amorphous (non-crystalline) form is not 
found in other brands. That’s one reason it has become the standard. 

Electro Lime-Sulphur Solution (concentrated) is absolutely depend- 
able because it is always uniform. Guaranteed 33% Baume, and so 
contains the maximum percentage of soluble sulphur. 


EL pases] Send for results of Agri. Exper. Station tests and a copy of 
“SPRAYING SIMPLIFIED,” 
ECTRO 


[Eee ORO a comprehensive booklet on spraying, as recomménded by well- 
known authorities and practical growers. 
* Department 27A 
I The Vreeland Chemical Co., NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


| It’s the Poison which sticks that gets the Bugs 
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— of a Page from Father’s 


Se 


A = se 


> 


no rain in October and the wheat is small and does not look like it would stand 
the winter well. 

We finished husking yesterday. From the acre where we tried your theory about 
bone-meal and clover making the Potash available, we harvested 50 bushels of 
rather chaffy corn, and from the rest of the field, where we used bone, clover and 
50 lbs. Muriate of Potash per acre, we husked out 70 bushels per acre of tip-top 
corn that is nearly all fit to sell on the ear for seed corn. 

I figure that a ton of Muriate of Potash on 40 acres of corn will pay for a 
year’s post graduate study for you and leave you a little spare change to chip in 
for athletics. 

Mother and the girls are going to make a few days’ visit to Aunt Sarah's 


**Plant Food”? is the title of a carefully compiled, comprehensive and 
scientifically accurate compendium of crop feeding, fertilizer mixing and 
conservation of soil fertility. Sent without charge upon application. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah, Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Bldg , Atlanta, Ga. 


THREE GREAT NATIONAL VICTORIES 


were won by users of 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 


At the National Dairy Show, Chicago, IIl., 1912. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis., 1912 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 1912 


Both First and Second Prizes were taken at the above three shows 
by users of Chr. Hansen’s 


DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


Some of the Prize Winners also used our LACTIC FERMENT 
CULTURE. Our preparations are Prize-Winning preparations. 


Try our RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR, RENNET TABLETS, 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS and LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE. They are 
indispensable to Cheese Makers. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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It Pays to be a Student 


Economy doesn’t mean much to the man who reasons 
from first cost alone. Economy begins with things more 
fundamental, and the man who seeks these fundamentals 
is a student. 


When students look for fundamentals in materials 
used for cleaning dairies, their choice is 


Wivando 


Daifyman’s 


Dae a VF TRY LS 


The constant protection which Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser gives milk from bacteria, alone 
makes it next to indispensible to the milk dealer or the 
maker of butter and cheese. Especially from the stand- 
point of economy is it indispensible. 

Other fundamentals are found in Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser’s sanitary qualities. Its com- 
position is harmless to the surface cleaned, nor does it 
injure the hands, or leave anything to destroy the good 
qualities of milk. Combined with these 
sanitary properties are its excellent 
cleaning, sweetening and purifying 
properties. 

-You can buy Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser from your dealer 
or supply man, with the understanding 
that it will prove the most economical, 
otherwise, it costs you nothing. 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Taz CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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THE GASPORT TRACTOR HAS MADE GOOD 


Now entering its fourth successful season and better than ever. It has fully demonstrated that it can do all 
we claim for it and more. Neither money, time nor experiment has been spared to put it far above all competi- 
tors. It is sane and simple in design, rigid in frame yet flexible in movement. 

Have you plowing which must be done quickly ? YOU NEED IT. 

Have you large orchards to cultivate in hot weather? IT BECOMES A NECESSITY. 


OUR GAMO TRIPLEX OUTFIT 


LIGHTNESS, SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY 


The three prime requisites of the modern | pe po sprayer are exemplified throughout the design of our little 
“Gamo”, neat, strong and powerful, not a pound of metal where it is not needed, every part thoroughly tried out 
in years of field service. Write for catalog. 


ORCHARD MACHINERY MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 
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———— Note Comparison 


NIAGARA BRAND 
Soluble Sulphur Compound ' 


IN DRY FORM NIAGARA 1913 


The Most Talked of Spray ey 


The above is a cut 


° ° ° of a 100 pound can 
Material in America Sendieaune te 


NIAGARA 1912 r 2 dry fi uivalent 
eae or Dissolves Instantly in COLD or HOT WATER 0) mn) Sauivalent 


The above is acutof50gallon Takes the Placefof the Lime-Sulphur Liquid °° 
bbl. of Lime-Sulphur solution. 


We have been manufacturing lime-sulphur solution for eight years and 
perhaps have manufactured more of this material than any other company in 
the business and finally succeeded about two years ago in putting out a material 
in dry form. Last year about one thousand fruit growers used this prepara- 
tion and the results were so satisfactory that we were compelled to go into the 
manufacture of it on a very extensive scale. 


This material is not JUST as good BUT FAR SUPERIOR to lime-sul- 
phur solution, as past results have shown, it is much quicker in controlling San 
Jose scale and fungus diseases, and also has controlled Aphis at the same time. 
It is put up in the following sized drums: 100, 50, 25, 10, 5 and 1 pound. 


ADVANTAGES it has over lime-sulphur solution: 


A 100-pound drum is equivalent to a 600 pound barrel of lime 
and sulphur solution, therefore carrying only 1-6 the freight rate 


MUCH CHEAPER. No barrels to return. 

Does not CRYSTALLIZE. No WATER to pay freight on. 

No LEAKAGE. Will control San Jose Scale in FOUR days. 
Will keep indefinitely in any climate. Sticks like paint. 


The above statements are backed by Government Fruit Grower and 
Experiment Station reports covering a period of two years. 


DON’T PAY FREIGHT ON WATER 


Patented in United States and Canada, Guaranteed by NIAGARA SPRAYER CO. 
Middleport, N. Y., Under the Insecticide Act of 1910. Serial No. 192 


Place your order now while you can get it. Write us for 
circular and descriptive matter. 


Manufactured by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER CO., Middleport, N. Y. 
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You’re 
Next ! 


There may be 
many 
And—without end, 


But when you want 
the best one, 


You'll find it in the 
“FRIEND.” 


‘**Priend”’ 
Mfg. Co, 


GASPORT, 
N. Y. 


Spraying Peaches in Virginia for W. M. SCOTT. 
HE OWNS THREE “FRIEND’S” 
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Water light 
or simple 
Air Cooled ey =) en durable and 
Engine Ss meee economical 
Outfits built in all sizes and styles complete with trucks or 


to fit ordinary farm wagons. Prices on complete outfits $135.00 
and up according to size. Write for latest catalogue. 


Bennett Sprayer and Engine Co. 
MEDINA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers, please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 


We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


The’ healthier the tree, the better the fruit. .The-longer trees are 

F sprayed with ‘‘Scalecide,’’«the-more beautiful; healthful and fruitful 

they become. Mr. Geo. T. Powell, President of the Agricultural Ex- 

perts Association, has used ‘“‘Scalecide” exclusively for the past six years 

PPL on his 160-acre orchard at Ghent, N. Y. He gets twice the price for 

his apples laid down at his Railroad Station than the growers do in 

Hood River. Mr. J. H. Barclay, of Cranbury, the acknowledged 

GROW NG champion apple grower of New Jersey, has taken all the first prizes for 

the past four years at the New Jersey Horticultural Society meetings. 

He has used ‘“‘Scalecide”’ exclusively for the past six years. Men who KNOW use “‘Scalecide.’’ A postal 

request to Dept. A will bring you by return mail, free, our book, ‘‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grad- 

ing and Packing Apples,’’ and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.”” If your dealer cannot supply 

you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the United States east of the Missis- 

sippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price: 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10- 
gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church St., New York City. 


Bixie Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


= 
THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


700,000 FRESH DUG FRUIT TREES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


APPLE, PLUM, PEAR, CHERRY, PEACH, and QUINCE, one and two year old, guar- 
anteed true to name, Genesee Valley grown, direct from nursery to planter.. 


WHAT A FORMER CORNELL BOY HAS TO SAY ABOUT MY TREES. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y., May 20, I9f2. 
Mr. F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir:—Trees ordered of you arrived in ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION 
and Iam much pleased with the manner in which you PACKED THEM. These trees includ- 
ing Apple, Sour and Sweet Cherry are without exception the FINEST STOCK I ever received, 
and I am greatly pleased with them. 


Very truly yours, 
E. D. BAKER. 


aw DO NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write for my free 
illustrated catalog. 


F W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, —‘° ™™“DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Sa Will Need Extra “anil 


WHEN you buy your engine, get it big enough to 
do more than your present work. If it’s an IHC 


engine it will last along time. Your farm work is 
bound to increase in volume. Very likely you can save yourself the 
fp. ve of another engine four or five years from now, by getting an 
engine a size larger than you need now. 

Over-speeding and straining harm any engine. There is one correct 
speed for each I H C engine, a speed at which the parts balance and at 
which the engine runs without harmful vibration. When you buy an 
engine powerful enough to handle your work easily while running at 
the correct speed you add years to its life. Get your engine big enough 
and buy an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


An I HC oil and gas engine will deliver 10 to 30 per cent above its 
rated horse power when occasion requires, but it gives the longest ser- 
vice when carrying a normal load. All parts are carefully, accuratel 
ground and perfectly balanced. The best material obtainable is use 
Combustion is perfect and the maximum power is secured. 

Sizes—1to 50-horse power. Styles—stationary, portable, skidded, 
vertical, horizontal, tank-cooled, hopper-cooled, air-cooled. Fuels— 
gas, gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, distillate or alcohol. Kerosene- 

gasoline tractors, 12 to 60-horse power. 
The IHC local dealer will help you decide on the size of 
IHC engine you need. Get catalogues from him, or, write 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
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COLD FRAME SASH 


SASH THAT LAST is the kind of sash we make. Either single or Dubble Lite. There is very 
little difference in the cost, but a great difference in the results. That’s why we are recommending our 
ubble Lite so strongly. Send for prices and booklet 


Lord & havintames Co. 
SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 


EW YORK Boston 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 
ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list. of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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If you want a cheaj 
NO MORE an safe method for 
eepin ! 
RABBITS and BORERS out of 
your orchard, paint your trees with ‘‘SuL- 
FocipE”’ the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare.and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘SuL- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 


Countryman 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Equipping dairies, large and small, with the 
latest improved labor-saving and money-making 
utensils is our specialty, Send dimensions 
room and results desired and our experts 
lieve you of the intricate details and send you 
a detailed statement of equipment and cost. 
References furnished. Write us to-day. 


today for booklet,“*SuLFocipE, Sure pro. 
tecticn from rabbits and borers.”’ Ad- 
dress B.G. Pratt Co.,s0 Church St..N.Y. 


WISNER MFG. CO., Established 1839 
230-aA Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY 


Be es Need little attention and pay big profits. Short Course Subscribers 


If you are interested in them send fora 


sample copy of Gleaningsin Bee Culture. 
for the Also a bee supply catalog. 


Farm. THE A. 1. ROOT co. | 
Box 


Please leave change of address at 


the Countryman office. 


390, Medina, Ohio. 


Cae" ‘ 


If you are a Beginner in Flower and Vegetable Gardening, our Calendar will start 
you right and keep you.right. Ifjyou_are°a gardener,of,experience, you may greatly benefit 
by having a copy. io 

Authoritative instructions“and general information (from the pen of Mr. George T. 
Powell, widely known Agricultural and Horticultural Expert), are provided at the right 
time for every working day of the year, sojthat}important§things}be not left undone. 

A glance will show how valuable.ajtwelve-month{compendium of this sort must become. 
Planting-records and results may be kept upon it, and its unique instruction makes of the 
calendar, a reference book of the entirejyear’s_work. 

We want to help you start_right, and the greatest helps we know are our Garden and 
Planting Calendar and our 


ODORLESS FERTILIZERS 

Prepare for Spring—ORDER FERTILIZERS NOW—Mention Crops to be Grown “3 
With an order for a 5-pound bag of MAK-GRO Odorless Plant Food at $1.00, 
or for 4 100-pound bag of EARLY-CROPJOdorless Fertilizer at $3.75, we will be glad 
to send you our Garden and Planting Garden, which alone is worth to you the 
price asked for the fertilizer. In addition to the above, your name will be entered 
upon our mailing-list for such of the following booklets by Mr. Powell as you may 

designate. These are now in prep- 

aration and will be issued from 

time to time during the year:— 

“Indoor Plants and Flowers,’*‘*The 

Soil and Its’ Fertilization,” “Small 

Fruit Culture,”’ “Garden Clubs and 

Gardening,” ““The Flower Garden 

and the Lawn,” “The Country 

Estate and the Country Club,” 

“Farming as a Business,” ‘‘Land- 

scape Gardening,”’ ‘“‘How to Estab- 

lish and Maintain an Apple 

Orchard,” “The Culture of the 

Pear,”’ ‘“‘Peaches, Plums and Cher- 

ries.” Occasional Articles on 

“Special Crops."ye, # we 


Consumers’ Fertilizer Company, Longacre Bidg., Suite E, New York City 
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FACTORY Prices 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


This is a special 30-day sale of 10,000 sheets 
of Edwards Steel Shingles. Our direct-from- 
factory prices are suprisingly low. And we 
now pay allthe freight. Here isa great bar- 
gain—an opportunity to buy the most dur- 
able, fireproof roof for much LESS than 
the commonplace kind. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outwear FOUR ordinary shingle roofs, are ten 
times easier to put on, and yet, THEY ACT- 
UALLY OOST LESS THAN WOODEN SHIN. 
GLES. They cost LESS, mind you. 

Do not judge Edwards Stee! Shingles by com- 
mon galvanized iron roofing—the kind that 
rusts. We have invented a method that absolutely 
provents rust from ever getting a foothold, as 

00,000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs have 
found out. It’s the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 


STEEL Shingles Easily Put On 

You don't have to nail these steel shingles, like 
wood shingles, ONE ATA TIME. Putonas high as 
100 at once, for they come in big sheets ready to nail 
on shecthing or old roof. Much easier than putting on 
wood shingles No extra materials to buy, no painting to 
do, no tools to borrow. Your hired man can do the job. 


No Danger of Fire 

No, Sir, you don’t ever hear of any building burn- 
ing up if it is roofed with Edwards STEEL Shin- 
gies. It’s the man who roofs with wooden shin- 

les or composition paper who loses by fire his 

ouse or barn. 

Why risk life and valuable property when you 
ean make your buildings practical |v fireproof gim 
ply by roofing with Edwards STEEL Shingles? 

very Edwards roof is guaranteed against light- 
ning by a $10, 000 bond. . 

WRITE! Send postal at once for our latest Roof- 

® ing Book No 295 and Special Factory 

Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. (94) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
245-295 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


It tells 


Spray Book Free 


‘“‘How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 


Which 
Sprayer to 


The spray formulas in this book 
make it a valuable guide for you 
no matter how large or small 
your acreage. 

Send for it now and have it 


at hand for ready reference. 


The Goulds “Mfg. Co. 


16 West Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Single-Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
Stock selected for vigor and given free range on a 
large farm. In the Cornell Breed Testing proiect 
last year, one pullet from this flock laid 216 eggs, one 
laid 212 eggs. The ten pullets laid 1739 eggs. 
Eggs, $5 per 100. Eggs that fail to hatch replaced 
at half price. A few choice Cockerels, $1.50. 


F. E. STRONG, Alken Farm 


R. D. 2 ITHACA, N. Y. 


Desirable, Improved Farms for a in Tasecbtes County, at prices 
ranging from $50 to $100 an acre. 


ITHACA REALTY CO. 


107 N. Tioga Street 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


The seat of Cornell University and State Agricultural College 
The FERTILIZER MATERIALS SUPPLY CO. 
pure; FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOR HOME MIXING 
Also Complete Fertilizer for all Crops at low prices. No. 1 Potato and General 
Truck Fertilizer 4-8-7 per cent.; No. 2 Potato and Truck Fertilizer 2-7-7 per cent.; 
No. 3 Corn and Cereals Fertilizer 2-6-3 per cent. 


Ground Beef Scrap for Poultry Food. 


80 Wall Street. 


Ground Oyster Shells. 


NEW YORK 
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Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil 
White Rose Separator Oil 


Red Rose Harvester Oil 


Other Oils for everything 
Old English Mixed Paints 


Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 


Silos. Guaranteed for 5 years 





The Atlas Oil Co. 


INDEPENDENT 


SYRACUSE BRANCH 
306 W. Water St. 


ea USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 29 YEARS. 
‘ Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, ,c abbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 


and Shrubs from Insects. 


ut up in pop ular os ickages at popula 


prices. Write for fre¢  camihnacas Bugs and Bl lirhts, etc., to 
B. HAMMOND, - ae New Y ork, 


“MOHEGAN FARM 


MOHEGAN LAKE, N.Y. 


This beautiful 350-acre modern farm bordering Mohegan Lake, 40 miles up the 
Hudson from New York City, is the home of: 


PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
GUERNSEY CATTLE 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 
WHITE LEGHORN POULTRY 


APPLES, PEACHES, CURRANTS 


CHAS. H. BAKER (C. U.’86), 
OWNER 


C. A. BONTELLE, 


_ Superintendent 





CORNELL =i 
GASOLINE 


BROODER HEATER 


Cares for 250 Chicks. 
Needs little attention. 
No lamps to trim. 

No ashes, no dirt, no soot. 


Equal to five Kerosene Heaters : 


Absolutely safe. 
Perfectly ventilated. 





TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


DEPT. 12, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Man’f'rs of Poultry House Appliances. 


SSS e) 





: Ae 
Recommended by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 
Send for Free Catalog. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina ~ Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper's supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 


az'ne—may be had upon request. 


“* The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention 
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F. B. Groff’s Simplicity Cow Milkers 
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Now is the time to be a practical farmer, so purchase a 
Simplicity Cow Milker, which has no springs, needs no oil- 
ing, and with this cold weather, needs 
no warming before it will work. 


If it is essential to have sanitary 
milk, it is also essential to keep the 
cows in a healthful and sanitary con- 
dition. This can be obtained by using 
our Simplicity Cattle Cleaner, which 
will keep the cows free from dust and 
lice. 


Write for full particulars and prices to 


F. GROFF & SON, St. Johnsville (Montgomery County), N.Y. 


The Graduating Thesis 
if typewritten, obviates errors and mis- 
understandings and is in good form 
for preservation. Yet many are being 
hand-written—and sometimes woefully 
lacking in legibility—because of lack of 
portability or first cost of the so-called 
standard machines. 


Many University Students 


professors, authors, lecturers, editors, 
teachers, tourists, clergymen, business 
men and others who have any con- 
siderable letters to write, articles to 
edit, notes to transcribe or other 
work requiring legibility, will be inter- 
ested 


Typewriter, which embodies every desirable 
in the CoroNA feature of the best. 


It_has the Universal keyboard, two-color ribbon, special manifolding arrange- 
ment, is beautifully finished, is compact—being only 6% inches high, reduced to 334 
inches when folded—and weighs only 6 pounds, or, with carrying case—measuring 
10x 11% x 4% inches outside—only 83% pounds. The price is $50 with case—hand- 
sewed leather cases at small advance. 


DAVIS-BROWN ELEC. CO., Inc. 
115-117 South Cayuga Street (next to Lyceum), ITHACA, N. Y. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less carload lots 


Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hlexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 
Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 


placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Since 1847 


Henderson’s tested farm seeds have been standard 
and there is real reason for this. There is 66 years 
of accumulated experience in growing, breeding, 


selecting, harvesting, cleaning and testing back of 


i {AMES Gey sneer REAR Nae seer cece” 


our seeds. Many of the best methods of testing 
seeds originated inourhouse. We not only test the 
germination in the ground, which is the most 
natural way, but in addition have these checked 
by sending samples of our stocks to the leading 
seed-testing stations in the United States and 
Europe. By this means we secure nothing but 


the best, which are by far the cheapest in the end. 


Cheap seeds should be viewed with suspicion and 


<a 
4 


are usually the most expensive 
things the farmer can buy. Hen- 
derson’s Seeds are tested Seeds. 

Our Farmers’ Manual for 1913, 
a 50-page book of Grasses, Farm 
Seeds, etc., etc., will be mailed free 
to all mentioning THE CORNELL 


COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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This Space Reserved for 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. Both Phones 


PRESSING CONTRACT CLEANING CONTRACT 


SPECIAL CONTRACT, 9 SUITS PRESSED, $3.00 


THE MEN WHO 


Not Memb f the Cl F 
KNOW HOW HERSON & HOLLAND cecaiiedian thee Sues dinve 
——_—— Not Been Advanced. 


The Original Cleaners 


ITHACA TELEPHONE 275-M 
217 E. STATE STREET 


Over Chacona’s 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY———— 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


SHOES FOR ALL Ys, we have shoes for all and to suit 
ao all pocket-books. Prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $8.00. Quality, workmanship and fit guaranteed. We invite 
your inspection. 


HERRON 
Opposite Tompkins County Bank 
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Excelsior Cheese Factory 


Swing Apparatus and Supplies 


Stanchion WE CAN MAKE LOW PRICES 
ON COMPLETE OUTFITS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wasson Stanchion 
Company 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


CUBA, NEW YORK 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Our Name—Excelsior Creamery Apparatus and Supplies 
Our Method—To make good 


Our Aim—Satisfied customers 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


The World Famed Oliver Plows 


are made with skill, sold with confidence 
and used everywhere 


As college men you remember how, in early life, you guided and 
were guided by the Oliver. It would be hard to estimate how many lives 
have been touched and changed and made right by the happy and fortu- 
nate use of the Oliver in early life. Men cling to their associations in 
life with a surprising tenacity. 

You are now training your minds to think and your hands to do 
better things. Couple your scientific training with our practical knowledge 
and your success is assured. To be successful you must know how to do 
a thing and then have the proper means to accomplish what you believe 
and know. 

Oliver Plows have made good with the farmers because they are 
made gocd at the factory. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Estimates Misrepresent 


the Terms of a Contract. 


The Travelers Life Insurance Co. | 


i 

| 

! 

' 

' 

! 

will sell you a low cost GUARANTEED POLICY with a 
j Disability Clause that Insures the Insurance in case of your 
i Total and Permanent Disability. 

THE TRAVELERS ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
! 

{ 

! 

{ 

\ 

! 

! 

+}. 


PANY is the Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Best Accident 
Company in America. 


Before Insuring, see ‘“‘The Traveler’s Man.” 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent 


Insurance of All Kinds 149 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. | 
' 
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Home Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


STUDENTS 
BEFORE BUYING YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
CONSULT 


J. B. OWEN, Agent 


220 East State Street 
Bell Phone, 207-W 


Ithaca Phone, 140 
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‘niin Urband & Son 


PRINT E R WE have all of the 


Is at your service for all classes of Fine 


PRINTING Buffalo Street, Foreign and 
ENGRAVING fie | . 


ETC. itaaca, v.y. | Domestic Woolens 


Ithaca Phone 76x | OUR DRESS SUITS, SACK 
SUITS and OVERCOATS 
The Palace 


are made up in the Latest Styles, 


also NORFOLKS to your indi- 


Laundry eco vidual taste. 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 208 East Seneca Street 


SOO OEIC IC ORK OIE POTION PO RH 


HEXX 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. | Shee eeKK ER 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


A. B. KENNEDY Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 








East STATE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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A TYPEWRITER weighing 
only 5 lbs. Visible writing, 
interchangeable type, variable 
line spacing, tabulator and 
your choice of Universal or 

Scientific key board is some of the many individual 
features that makes of THE BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITER friends among university students. 


YOUR allowance from home is NOT too small 
to meet our terms, just ask CABLE. 


THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 
405 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Phone 180-X New York Office, 240 Broadway 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 


Williams Brothers at HOME. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK — : — 
Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


MENDING FREE. 
WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 
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The Cornell Countryman 


TRADE WITH THEM THAT TRADE WITH YOU 


We cover all lines for Men’s Wear 


CIPOREAE, 6. iSi5.05 os vba kw seawd + eae St Pe 
HOSIERY Mane Gara wars eats ; AIN COA’ 


GLOVES. Rieti eleven ee SULTS AND OVERCOAMS. be Gah 
ds cos “ HATS AND CAPS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, $2.00 up 
DOWN TOWN, L. C. BEMENT ONTHE HILL, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover, Cravatter, Clothier. MAKER OF SHIRTS THAT FIT. 
TWO SHOPS. ONE FACTORY. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL. ‘BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Pictures Picture Framing 


SMITH’S 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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It's the a Saas “9 -Cleaning 
That Cleans the Ciothes that Makes the Man 

j Cleaned CLEAN in a CLEAN Cleaning Works under SANITARY METHODS by ! 
i the MOST MODERN MACHINERY and APPLIANCES known. 

i And by{CLEANERS§WHO KNOWBHOW ! 
| IT COSTS NO‘MORE TO HAVE THE BEST 

i MODERN DRY-CLEANING AND PRESSING WORKS | 


W. F.¥FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 DRYDEN ROAD 
Garments delivered without the odor] 
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Norton Printing Co. 357 E. State St. 


{COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
fl Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
Ss eh ED>E==|E OhDBaaH=[] =hpED>=S Eh>EBH==_ E=Lh>DD|@~HH=_ L=—__SSS= SSS] 
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The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 





Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca ’Phone 420-x 


Robinson's Photograph Shop ‘White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photearagher fer the Senler Chess Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


RESERVED Aaron Wells 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
AURORA STREET ITHACA 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Lock speed is a hig element of success in making high scores at the “trap or in the field. 

When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By 
means of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while ham- 
mer was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took the hammer to fall 
.0016+ or expressed in fractional form g}, of a second. 

When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

Brand new catalogue FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

New edition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 5 4% pounds. 

Our little 54 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


thaca Guns 


ADORESS— ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


C. F. KELLEY 


LIVERY — ITHACA, N. Y. 
CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
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UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STOR E 
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ITHACA HOTEL 


American and European Plan Ithaca’s Leading Hotel 


All rooms have running hot and cold water, electric lights, local and long distance 
telephones. Our feature is the modified European plan, served in the Dutch Kitchen 
at the most reasonable prices obtainable. 





eee 


RATES, American Plan, $3.00 and up. 
RATES, European Plan, 1.25 and up. 


J. A. and J. N. CAUSER, Props. 
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The Cornell C /ountryman— 


BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
BARNEY SEAMON 


-- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Righ-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 


146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 


PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. 
’ MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 


FLORAL Co. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 
of the Cit 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. ; Bay 


Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


RESERVED J, F, HICKEY 


MUSIC STORE 


Next to o Lyceum 


CAYUGA STREET 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS oui VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2€ “Songs of Cornell,’”’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 
LENT’S MUSIC STORE . 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 


“Tf you get it from us it’s right ”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best makers 
in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to students and town 
people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing 


* — not we make it right”’ 118 East State Street 
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The Cornell Countryman 


-Betalished 1887 Ithaca Cleaning and 


LARKIN BROS. Dyeing Works 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND aE ee Tint Cees & Stade to 
JOBBING GROCERS No Pressing Machines Used. 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 


408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. Main Office, 409 West State Street 


J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College ame 


“We Serve You at Your Desk” 


BEWARE THE IMP OF IMITATION. 
EVERY SANDWICH HAS OUR STAMP. 
Headquarters NIGHT FEED SERVICE 


Crissey’s Restaurant 


Tel. Ithaca 76- “c 
SEEEEEEEEEESETEPESETELET ESET geeerererereerereeeseesstety 
: ROTHSCHILD BROS. 

* 


“Student Supplies” 


Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 


Nature. 


calenennn for rooms 


Men who Wear the 
Quality Shop Clothes 
Se eR 


Decorations and Necessaries 


* 

: | 
Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, : 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, ; 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 

Steins, Curtains, Books, 

¢ Waste Paper Baskets 

| 

: 
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Appreciate the Best in 


| 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. siery, Underwear, ice. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City ” 


| 

z 

+ 

E. B. E. B. BAXTER, = 
ONE PRICE TO ALL f 
+ 

+ 
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D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 
222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Christy Engraving Co. 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 
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Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


O 

O 

O 

O 

Ol 

If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, [] 

if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you O 

should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our O 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 

ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of O 

international reputation. We shall be pleased tosubmit estimates or 

samples of work. oO 

O 

ja 

O 
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611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Loading Kieffer Pears at Our Railroad Siding, Berlin, Md. 


We SELL only trees We GROW. 


fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 

@ Every tree sold by Harrison’s Nurseries will be Harrison | 
grown. Trees grown in the Harrison way are to be depended 
on—they have the roots, the vigor and vitality to live and 
thrive wherever they are given a chance. ‘ : : : :5: 

q Harrison’s trees are TRUE TO NAME, If we are out ofa 0 

variety we frankly say so. We will not substitute another | 

fl 

fl 

fl 


variety except on the expressed order of the customer, and 


then only from our own stock. 


@ Under no circumstances will we sell or offer for sale any 
nursery stock not grown on our own land under our own 
direction. 


q This is for your protection and for our own. Every tree 
you buy from us is Harrison grown and is so guaranteed. 
You know that it will prove to be just what it is sold for. 


‘Harrisons’ Nurseries | 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Proprietors 

BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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Those se nie ras 
the DE LAVAL 


Creamerymen—Because they are experts in 
the handling of cream and know by long experi- 
ence that the De Laval skims cleanest and wears 
longest. That is why 98% of the world’s cream- 
eries use the De Laval exclusively. 
Experienced Dairymen — The 
De Laval is the universal favorite 
among big dairymen. They know 
that no other separator will give 
them such satisfactory service. 
Old De Laval Users—Whenever 
a man who has used an old model 
De Laval decides to purchase a later 
style machine he invariably buys 
another De Laval. 
Men Who Investigate—If any- 
one takes the time to investigate 
the merits of the various cream 
separators, either by finding. out 
from other users what kind of ser- 
vice their machines have given or 
by testing other machines out 
against the De Laval, the chances are a hundred to one that his choice 
will be the De Laval. More De Laval machines are in use than any 
other make. There isa reason. The De Laval agent in your locality 
will be glad to tell you why. 
os 
The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy ques- 
tions are ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner 
should have. Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De 
Laval catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest De Laval office. 


THE De LAvAL SEPARATOR. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





